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WHAT RELIGION OWES TO LITERATURE 


By DuBose Murpny, Christ Church, Tyler, Texas 


When Dante set out upon his journey into the world beyond, 
the guide whom his imagination summoned was not a prophet or 
a priest, but a poet. The choice is significant; for in all our 
human ventures into the realm of the unseen, the inspiration that 
comes from literature is an indispensable source of light and 
strength. 

There has always been a close relationship between religion and 
the arts, for most of the arts have arisen out of religious ritual 
and ceremonial, and have sought to honor the divine powers that | 
sustain the life and hope of man. Not only is this true of art 
and architecture, but even more is it true of literature. The 
Athenian Drama had its origin in connection with the festivals of 
Dionysus; and the “ Miracles” and “ Mystery Plays” of Medi- 
eval England were the forerunners of Marlowe, Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare. To the religion of Dante and Milton we are in- 
debted for the Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost. Our own 
Sacred Scriptures will always stand among the great works of 
literature, with poetry that rivals Homer and prose that matches 
Thucydides. 

But our present concern is with the debt that religion owes to 
literature. I intend chiefly to discuss the contribution which has 
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been made to the thoughts and motives of men, through the ideas :. 
set forth in literature. But we should remember also that the 
language in which religion has expressed its message is the crea- 
tion of men of letters. Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon and Shakespeare 
(with many others) moulded the English tongue and made it a 
fit instrument in the hands of the translators who gave us the 
Authorized Version. The matchless beauty of the Scripture 
passages which we love is due not only to the ideas therein, but — 
also to the rhythmic prose in which the Book is written. 

I do not much care for the practice of dividing life into two 
sections, the secular and the spiritual; for all life is God’s. But. 
for the moment we may recognize a division of literature between 
the officially religious or ecclesiastical and the unofficial or secular, 
And when we do this, it is significant to find how much we owe to" 
the originality and freshness of the secular writer’s insight. For _ 
God uses many kinds of prophets and often the poet is the first 
to catch the tones of the Divine Voice and proclaim its message 
to men of duller ears. 

Not only is there much real religion in the work of these un- 
official prophets, but there is also a great deal of religion in those 
broader experiences of life which lie outside the boundaries of 
Church and Creed. Goodness, truth, and beauty are not always 
listed by Theology as among the attributes of God. Yet I am 
sure that wherever any of them is found, God is not far away. 
Here is the soil in which the life of the spirit grows and flourishes. 
It may not be the flower itself, but none the less it imparts strength — 
and grace to the stem on which God’s roses bloom. In this 
broader sense all of our experiences with the good and the beauti-- 
ful and the true are religious experiences. I know that my spirit 
has been much enriched by the writings of men who were simply 
trying to reveal the beauty which they had seen. Some poets 
have the ability to deal effectively with religious material; others © 
wisely are content to express the truth which they do see, without 
trying to go beyond that; yet they too open our eyes to the glory 
which lies about us. I know little about Keats, for example; I do 
not know what, if any, religion was his. But I do know that his 
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“Ode to the Nightingale,” the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and 
many of his sonnets have brought me moments of exaltation in 
which I feel 
“ like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez—when with eagle eyes 7 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 


Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Edwin Arlington Robinson has written some poems (“Nico- 
demus ” for example) on religious subjects. But none of them 
stirs me as deeply as his “ Tristram,” for in his treatment of that 
beautiful old story I find a depth of emotion and a nobility 
of thought which lift me closer to the divine pity and love. In 
the same way Masefield takes me with him as he fares along the 
road that calls him 


“To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 


In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find.” 1 » 


And those who follow with him have learned to | 


“ Brood upon beauty till the grace 
Of beauty in the holy face 
#, Brings peace into the bitter place.” 2 


It is along these lines that the novelist ministers to our spirits: 
he helps us to see the strength and tenderness, the nobility and 
pathos of humanity, he provides good soil in which may grow the 
flowers of sympathy and courage and joy. There have been a 
few really great religious novels: Ben Hur is a story which will 
never grow out of date; in its own day and time, Robert Elsmere 
exerted a profound influence upon many readers. But generally 
when a novelist attempts an avowedly religious theme, he pro- 

1“ Roadways,” in Poems and Plays of John Masefield, 1 (Poems), p. 94, 4 
Macmillan, 1922, by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 7 


““The Passing Strange,” in Masefield, Enslaved, pp. 101-103, Macmillan, 
1921, by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. = 
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duces an inferior work, valuable neither as literature nor as re- 
ligion. Hutchinson’s /f Winter Comes gave me a clearer insight 
into human nature, a deeper understanding of my fellow-man, . 
greater strength in the facing of life, than I had ever had before. 
But when Mr. Hutchinson wrote One Increasing Purpose, with | 
a supposedly religious message, he left me cold, puzzled, and dis- ; 
appointed. Dorothy Canfield Fisher nas wisely devoted herself. | 
to life as such. If she has written a “ religious ’”’ novel, I have 


never heard of it, and if I do hear of one I shall not read it. = 


from some of her stories I have learned the better to devote my 
rough-hewn destinies to the Divinity that shapes our ends, and 
the stream of my life has been cleansed and deepened. Aside 
_ from these sober reflections, there is just the value of a good 


story well told. That is one reason why the Hebrews included 
Jacob and Joseph, Samson, Ruth, and Esther, in their sacred 
Scriptures. 
In one of the proposed books offered to the Church of Eng- 
land during the recent revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
there is a Service of Thanksgiving which includes an act of praise 
“ For all pure comedy and laughter; and for the gift of humor 
and gaiety of heart; for all the Lord’s merry-men, who have con- 
secrated mirth with the love of Christ.” And I think with grati- 
tude of all who lighten the weary way of man by the gracious gift 
of wholesome fun. In the teachings of Jesus and the writings of 
Paul, there are passages which cannot be understood without a 


; sense of humor. And in our own problem-ridden generation, we 
have reason to thank God for men like Stephen Leacock and 
. Robert Benchley who can make us smile. It is said that Lincoln 


often used to read Artemus Ward during the dark hours of the 
Civil War. Finley Peter Dunne, the creator of Mr. Dooley, un- 
doubtedly did much to clear the minds of our fathers in the past 
generation. If statecraft and philosophy and religion are to 
grapple effectively with the present crisis, we need some “ Bigelow 
Papers” and some “ Letters of a Japanese School-boy ” to keep > 
us sane. I say Amen to the “ Invocation” of the late Bert L. 
Taylor: 
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“O comic Spirit, hovering overhead 
With sage’s brows and finely tempered smile, 
From whose bowed lips a silvery laugh is co 
At pedantry, stupidity, and guile... 


Keep me from bitterness, contempt, and scorn, 

From anger, pride, impatience, and disdain. 

When I am self-deceived, your smile shall warn, 

Your volleyed laughter set me right again. . . 


Incidentally, I would remark here that the Church, through one 
of her clergymen, has made her contribution to the gaiety of 
nations; for Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass, was the Reverend 
Charles Dodgson, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Likewise I would acknowledge our debt to the essayists, men 
like Carlyle, Ruskin and Matthew Arnold in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Stuart P. Sherman, Paul Elmer More, and Gilbert K. 
Chesterton and others in our own time. They have done much 
towards the spiritual interpretation of life through the clearness 
of their insight and the skill of their pens. 

Coming now to the field of “ religion” as most people use the 
word, we realize that there are a few great central themes which 
all of us hold dear. These are stated briefly in the Creeds, Cate- 
chisms, and other confessions of faith. But such formal expres- 
sions are likely to leave the heart cold. In their very nature, these 
truths are too great for prose. It takes the poet to reveal their 
real beauty and to stir us with their throbbing force. Here is 
where Tennyson and Browning contributed so much to the spir- 
itual needs of their time. Take, for example, the doctrine of 
the Incarnation as we find it set forth in the Athanasian Creed: 


“For the right faith is, that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is God and Man; 
God of the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds: and Man, 
of the substance of his Mother, born in the world; 
Perfect God, and perfect Man: of a reasonable soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting ; 
8 From B.L.T.’s Column, “ A Line o’ Type or Two,” in the Chicago Tribune ; 
my clipping does not show the date. — 
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Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father, 
as touching his Manhood. 

Who although he be God and Man: yet he is not two, but one Christ: 

One: not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh; but by taking of the 


Manhood into God; 
One altogether, not by confusion of Substance; but by Unity of Person.” 


That may be theologically correct, doctrinally flawless—I do not 
- for I am no theologian. But I am inclined to think there 
is something wrong with it. It is too dull and dry to be fully 
=. But now contrast that barren formula with the words of 
Browning: 


“The very God! think, Abib! dost thou think? _ 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— | 


So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 


Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, ‘ 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!’” 4 


Now that’s more like it! It reaches down and takes hold of 
something inside of me, and I feel that it is true. It makes 
Christ not a symbol in a formula, but a visible embodiment of 
Divine reality and an answer to our deepest needs. 

Religious truth must satisfy the emotions as well as the intel- 
lect; for the end and purpose of religion is found in life, and we 
live quite as much by our emotions as by our reason. That is 
why the most effective presentation of religious truth is found 
in poetry which stirs the soul and arouses the deeper impulses. 
And we need all the inspiration and encouragement we can get; 
for life does not offer us an easy road over which we may ride 
with shining armor unstained and unscarred. Browning saw 
Childe Roland passing through gloom and anxiety, chilled by the 
growing realization of the disasters which had befallen others in 
the same quest, but riding on unafraid to the Dark Tower to 
blow his dauntless challenge to the powers of evil. We need 


4“ An Epistle,” in The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning, pp. 338-341, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. 
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“the warmth and whiteness that come from the lines of noble > 
poetry,” as Joyce Kilmer put it: po 


“Tt is strong joy to read it when the wounds of the spirit smart, »* 
It puts the flame in a lonely breast where only ashes be.” 


The courage which religion brings is no mere gritting of our 
own teeth or tightening of our own hands upon the sword. It is 
rather a deep conviction that God is with us. And the poet’s 
clearer insight sweeps away the mists and clouds of the world 
that we may see the glory of the Lord shining around us. No 
one drank more deeply of the bitter misery of earth than did 


Francis Thompson; he knew that 


“... all can feel the God that smites, 
But ah, how few the God that loves! ” 


But just for that reason he strove to show his fellow-pilgrims _ 
how to find the God who loves, to teach them that ; 


“ Short arms needs man to reach to Heaven 
So ready is Heaven to stoop to Him.” 


And great literature has been indeed a Bethel, showing us 


“.. the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
_ Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross.” 


Sometimes we crave a more definite assurance, a more visible 
incarnation of the ideals towards which we strive. We need to 
see not only the beautiful and the true, but also the good—that 
highest form of goodness which we can apprehend, human nature 
at its best. And literature has helped us here, also, by giving us 
convincing portraits of men and women who have found God 
and learned to live with Him. I still love to pick up my Chaucer 
and read of the simple Parson whose genuine goodness made 
religion real to his flock. One of the greatest pastors of the pres- 
ent day has said that every year he re-reads, in Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, those pages which describe Bishop Bienvenu, for 
there he finds a picture of the real pastor who knew and loved his 
people and led them patiently in the way that leads to Life. 
Many of us have found the same encouragement in Willa Cather’s 
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Archbishop or in the men and women whose lives were touched 
by the Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Literature has given us also a valuable commentary on some 
of the obscure passages in the Bible. We know in a general way 
that the Apostle Paul was an important character, but we do not 
find his letters easy reading. There is no better interpretation 
of the spirit of that Apostle than is found in the poem Saint Paul, 
by F. W. H. Meyers, the great English classical scholar of the 
past century. The strange beauty of the paradox of Christmas 
is a theme peculiarly suited to the pen of Chesterton; and no more 
charming Christmas poems have been written than his. 

Often the poet’s imagination enables him to see more clearly 
the silent, unknown figures in the Bible stories. Henry Van 
Dyke’s The Other Wise Man has become almost as much a part 
of the tale of the Magi as the brief account in Matthew’s Gospel. 
Joyce Kilmer’s poem, “ The Fourth Shepherd,” adds to the 
beauty of the story of Bethlehem. And the Palm Sunday en- 
trance into Jerusalem is illuminated in a striking way by Chester- 
ton’s poem, “ A Colt the Foal of an Ass.” 

It is a noteworthy characteristic of the past hundred years that 
men have awakened to the world about them and have discovered 
the beauties of nature and human life. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge sang of fields and lakes and woods; Dickens turned from 
the heroes of chivalry and wrote of the plain men and women 
of England. They and others like them helped us to find God 
more vividly in His creation and to see His image in the ordinary 
folk around us. So, in our own time, poets discover for us un- 
suspected themes in factories, business, and those other activities 
which we are inclined to dismiss as prosaic. Masefield makes 
us like the 


“Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road rails, pig-lead, 
Fire-wood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays.” 5 


5“ Cargoes,” in Poems and Plays of John Masefield, I (Poems), p. 82, 
Macmillan, 1922, by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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And with him we learn to appreciate better 4 


Many of Carl Sandburg’s poems help us feel more vividly the 
throbbing life within the flames of industry. Joyce Kilmer re- 
veals the adventurous glamor of the Midnight Train, the hidden 
romance of the Apartment House and the Delicatessen Boy, the 
simple genuine goodness of Main Street. That is what poetry is 
for: it reminds us that “ the world is more full of glory than you 
can understand,” that it is our own dullness that makes us “ miss 
the many-splendored thing ” that we should find in life. 


ceive it as from Him and use it for His high purposes, we fail 
to achieve our full spiritual stature. More particularly is this 
true in our estimate of the human factors in the world. The 
Churches are beginning to realize this more and more clearly. 
Religion must concern itself with the poor and helpless, the under- 
privileged and forgotten, and with the conditions which produce 
their misery. In this awakening, literature has played a leading 
part. Nothing has been said by priest or prophet which expresses 
the “social gospel” better than does Edwin Markham’s poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 


menting the estrangement of nation and race. Here, too, litera- 
ture has served the cause of religion by speaking words of peace 
and reconciliation, often more nobly than any of our Churches. 
Take these lines of an English poet, Charles Hamilton Sorley, 
“To Germany: ” 
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“ _. the ranker, the tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his shoulders, pricked on with the goad, 
The man with too weighty a burden, too heavy a load.” ¢ 


For all this world of ours belongs to God, and unless we re- 


Those who have learned to love man as man, cannot help la- 


“You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 
But gropers both, through fields of thought confined, 
_ We stumble and we do not understand... . 
When it is peace, then we may view again 
With new-won eyes each other’s truer form 
And wonder. Grown more loving-kind and warm 


6“ A Consecration,” Ibid., p. 3, by permission of The Macmillan Co., pub- _ 


lishers. 
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We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain 
When it is peace... .”7 


the cause of peace; not just because it reveals the dreadful side 

of war, but even more because it shows the essential human kin- 
ship of soldiers underneath the uniform; it made me say to my- 
self over and over again, “ How like us!” Changing the names 

and a few of the expressions, that story would be true of French, 

British, or American boys in the trenches. For God hath male 
of one blood all nations of men, and it is His will that brethren 

should dwell together in unity, rather than in blind strife for a 
meaningless goal. 

The dramatist also has often been numbered among the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, of those who have seen the meaning 
of social justice and peace. Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Ter- 
rible Meek is a most effective commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount. And I cannot be too thankful for Channing Pala 
The Fool—the searching portrayal of the problems that face a 
man who is so absurd as to think that Jesus really meant what 
He said about peace and good will and love of neighbor. 

We must frankly, and gratefully, confess that literature is 


often bolder than the Church in calling attention to neglected — 


truths which are properly religious. Not only that, but literature 
has also been most helpful by its barbed criticism of the follies 
and shams which masquerade under the guise of piety, and by a 
keen questioning of some ideas which we take too much for 
granted. The great dramatists of ancient Athens did much to’ 
ennoble and purify the conventional religion of their day, by pre- 
senting vivid moral issues and bringing to bear upon these issues 
a higher conception of the divine nature and of human duty. In 
the same way, Walt Whitman, with all his so-called vulgarity, 
preached a gospel of sturdy courage and wholesome delight in 
nature and boisterous joy in life, which blew fresh air into many 
a dusty corner. George Bernard Shaw has shocked a great 
many devout folk. I am sure he meant to, and I am glad he did. 


7 Sorley, “To Germany,” in Marlborough and Other Poems, Cambridge 
University Press; by permission of the author’s father, Professor W. R. Sorley. 


A novel like All Quiet along the Western Front does much a ; 
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But aside from the pleasure or pain of being shocked, there is a 
lot of real religion in such plays as Androcles, Major Barbara, 
and Saint Joan. We need more of Euripides, Whitman, and 
Shaw, to keep our souls from drying up in pious cant. 

The story of the Garden of Eden, whether we interpret it lit- 
erally or not, has so deeply colored all our thinking that we are 
inclined to accept the underlying moral as obviously true. Eve 
sinned; woman’s curiosity and self-will brought unnumbered 
woes to the human race, and all we can do is struggle against the 
ancient curse. Just for that reason, I am most thankful for 
Louis Untermeyer’s poem, “ Eve Speaks.” Women have need- 
lessly afflicted themselves with a sense of inferiority and have 
undervalued their part in the world’s growth. Yet never was 
there a time when we needed more than we do now the contribu- 
tion which women can make. We need their enthusiasm for real 
international peace, their understanding concern for the welfare 
of women and children in industry, their devotion to those cul- 
tural influences which bring music and beauty into our com- 
munity life. . 


“Man made for Eden only—not for more— 

Was made in vain... . 

Better the bold uncertainty of toil, 

The granite scorn of the experienced world, 

And failure upon failure; better these 

Than this enforced and rotting indolence. 
< Adam should know his godhood; he should feel ‘ 
7 The weariness of work, and pride of it; 
The labor of creation and its joy. 
How wilt thou judge me, then, who am, like thee, 
Creator, shaper of men’s destinies? 

Nay more, I made their purpose vaster still. 
Thou wouldst have left them in a torpid Eden— 
I sent them out to grapple with the world! 
I give thee back thy planet now, O God, ... 
Not a vast garden rich with futile charm; 
But streaming continents and crowded seas, 
Extravagant cities, marshalled mountain-chains, 
And every windy corner of the air 
Filled with the excellent enterprise of man. 
A world both promise and fulfillment—see ho. 
Men’s thoughts translated into light and towers; 
Visions uplifted into stone and steel; 
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Labor and life—a seething hymn of praise. 

This is thy clamorous and thundering clay; 

This, thy created, groping world—and mine. 

Pause, God, and ponder, ere thou judgest me.” § 
I realize that God knows all that just as well as Louis Untermeyer 
does. But we who sometimes take upon ourselves the in 
prerogative of judgment do need to pause and ponder. I hope 
that the daughters of Eve will never cease to be man’s spur and 
his impelling brain. Not only did faithful women minister to 
Jesus of their substance; they have continued to serve Him and 
His cause by arousing His sluggish male disciples into ever 
greater manhood. 

Religion cannot do without literature. Never think that 
poetry is but an escape from the realities of life, or that ideas are 
inferior to deeds. Under the guidance of novelist, dramatist, 
and poet, “ we have formed ideals, and our ideals have guided 
us. It is this power of idealism, this curious power of seeing 
what we like or admire and then trying to imitate it; seeing things 
that were beautiful and trying to make others like them; seeing 
things that roused interest or curiosity and trying by mimetic 
imagination to get inside them and understand them; that has 
been the great guiding force in the upward movement of hu- 
manity.” 

It has been the high privilege of literature to shape the des- 
tinies of the race by the effective presentation of ever nobler ideas 
and ideals. Religion, if it is worth having at all, is the bond 
which links our finite lives with the Great Reality underlying 
life and enables us to shape our destinies into line with the Pur- 
pose of the Ages. When we seek the vision of God, our best 
companion is the poct whose insight reveals to us “ the hid heart 
beneath Creation beating.” By the light that streams from the 
ideals which literature portrays with imperious beauty, we may 
walk steadfastly toward that new world of righteousness and peace 
which we call the Kingdom of God. 


8 Untermeyer, “ Eve Speaks,” in These Times, by permission of Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., publishers. 
9 Gilbert Murray, “ An Essay in the Theory of Poetry,” in The Yale Review, 
April, 1921, pp. 482-499, by permission of the Editors of The Yale Review. 
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RHYTHMIC PATTERNS IN THE HOMILIES OF 


By Moruer Mary Maupe, C.S.M., St Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Sixty-five years have passed since William Wright published 
in 1869 the editio princeps* of the long lost Homilies of Aph- 
raates, which had recently been discovered among the MSS 
brought to England by William Cureton from the monastery of 
Saint Mary the Mother of God in the desert of Nitria. A sec- 
ond volume was promised, which was to have contained their 
translation into English, but it was never issued. We are there- 
fore still awaiting their complete translation *? into our language. 
This is to be regretted, for the Homilies contain a wealth of in- 
formation, of interest to the historian, the liturgiologist and the 
theologian. But Aphraates was before all else a lover and a 
guide of souls, whom we might compare to St Francis de Sales * 
or St Ignatius Loyola. Without much difficulty a handbook of 
ascetic theology could be compiled, illustrated and even chiefly 


. made up of extracts from his writings. Attention has hitherto 


been centered especially on the Homilies treating of the ascetics 
whom he called sons of the covenant, but actually his first ten 


1 The Homilies of Aphraates the Persian Sage. Edited from Syriac MSS of 
the fifth and sixth centuries in the British Museum, with an English trans- 
lation. By William Wright. Vol. I. The Syriac Text. London, 1869. 

2 Eight of the Homilies were translated by Dr. John Gwynn in the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers. New Series: Vol. XIII. New York, 1898. This 
volume is out of print. Three more of the Homilies have been translated by 
Frank H. Hallock, S.T.D., namely: “De Caritate” in the Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Research. Vol. XIV. January, 1930; “ Aphraates on 
Penitents” in Vol. XVI. Jan—April, 1932; and the “Homily on Prayer” in 
the Seabury Divinity School Bulletin. Vol. 9. November, 1926. 

8’ This paper was written before the publication of the article on “ Aphraate” 
by I. Hausherr, S.J. in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité ascétique et mystique, 
fascicule iii, in which he makes a similar comparison, attributing to Aphraates 
“un merveilleux sens de la mesure, une debonnaireté qui fait songer 4 saint 
Francois de Sales” (p. 746). 
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= are concerned with ascetic teaching of value to all Chris- 
tians, whether of the fourth or of the twentieth century. 

A German version * of the Homilies was published by G. Bert 
in 1888; and in 1894, Dom Parisot, O.S.B. gave a Latin render- 
ing in his valuable edition of the works of Aphraates.° 

In the translations it is not clearly shown, although in the orig- 
inal Syriac it is very evident, that Aphraates casts long passages 
of his writings into rhythmic patterns. This is effected either 
by the reiteration of the initial word or word-group of many 
consecutive sentences or by the repetition of the phrase structure. 
To a European ear such a device employed in a modern language 
would be considered dull and monotonous, but to the ear of the 
ancient Semite the rhythm of parallel structure or reiterated 
words enhanced the beauty of a literary composition, and gave it 
a poetical quality. 

It is well known that Hebrew poetry is based largely on a 
system of parallelism, in which the second line of a couplet repeats 
or expands the idea expressed in the first line. Bishop Lowth 
called attention to this fact in the late eighteenth century, and to- 
day a study of the underlying principles of this system may be 
found in all text-books and encyclopedia articles that deal with 
Biblical versification. The rhythmic devices of Aphraates, how- 
ever, do not exactly correspond with the parallelism of Hebrew 
verse; they are more definitely verbal, and are repeated to a far 
greater extent than in anything which we find in the Bible. He 
takes, for instance, a phrase pattern introduced by the verb form 
that may be translated ‘let us’ and completes it with the second 
line of the couplet in the form of a result clause beginning “ that 
we.” This pattern he repeats consecutively over a hundred times. 
Again he has a series of comparisons between the persecuted 
saints of the Old Testament and the persecuted Jesus, all cast in 


4 Aphrahat’s des persischen Weisen Homilien, aus dem Syrischen iibersetst 
und erléutert. By G. Bert. Leipzig, 1888. 

5 Patrologia Syriaca. Accurante R. Graffin. Pars Prima. Tomus I. 
Parisot, Aphraatis Demonstrationes I-XXII. Tomus II. Demonstratio 
XXIII, cols. 1-150. Paris, 1894-1907. The numerals following the quotations 
refer to the columns and lines of the first volume. 
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a phrase pattern. Or, more simply, but still with evident rhyth- 
mic intention, he introduces many consecutive denunciations or 
exhortations with such expressions as “ these are” and “ ye are.” 
The examples that follow illustrate his methods. They are 
printed in such a way as to make the patterns evident to the eye. 

The first selection is taken from the opening section of the 
sixth Homily, Of the Sons of the Covenant, who were, it would 
seem, a loosely organized band of pre-monastic ascetics, to whom 
Aphraates was addressing himself. It will be seen that this pas- 
sage has the double rhythm referred to above. Not only is there 
a repetition of the couplet structure of every sentence, but for 
the initial word in each case there is the reiteration of a similar 
form of the verb in the first person plural. In the Syriac the 
effect is less monotonous than in the English, for the verb begin- 
ning each new sentence is a different word, although always be- 
ginning with the initial letters ne or n; and this is but clumsily 
reproduced by the rendering ‘let us.’ In a good prose transla- 
tion the repetition would, of course, be avoided, but it is retained 
here for the purpose of making clear the rhythmic scheme. 

After a few introductory words, Aphraates opens the Homily 
with a long series of exhortations, chiefly based on quotations 
from Holy Scripture,° which begin as follows: 


Let us even now awake from out our sleep and lift up our hearts 

with our hands unto God in heaven, 
that the master of the house, arriving suddenly, when he comes, 
may find us watching. 


Let us watch for the coming of the glorious bridegroom, q 
that we may go in with him to his marriage. 
Let us provide oil for our lamps, 
that we’may go forth to meet him with joy. 
Let us lay up in our dwelling provision for our journey, L 
for the way that is narrow and strait. 
Let us put away from us and cast out all impurity, 
that we may be clothed in the wedding garment. 7 
Let us trade with the money we receive, 
that we may be called profitable servants. 


des Christentums (Berlin, 1907) states that he counted 90 Biblical quotations in 


® Paul Schwen in his monograph Afrahat seine Person und sein Verstindnis 


170 lines of this passage (p. 29). 
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Let us be faithful in prayer, 
that we may pass beyond the place of the home of fear.? 


Let us cleanse our heart from iniquity, 
that we may see the Most High in his glory. 
Let us be merciful, as it is written, _ 
that God may be merciful to us. 
Let us be at peace among ourselves, 
that we may be called the brothers of Christ (240: 2-19). 
The section continues in this manner through 114 couplets. 
About midway the pattern changes and proceeds as follows: 
He who does not put on the wedding garment 
shall be cast into outer darkness. _ 
He who excuses himself from the marriage _ “a: 
He who loves fields and merchandise 


shall not taste of the supper. 

shall be shut out from the holy city. 
He who yields no fruit within the vineyard 

shall be rooted up and cast out into torment. 
He who takes money from his Lord 

must return it to the giver with increase. 
He who desires to become a merchant -. 4. 

will purchase to himself the field and the treasure 
He who receives good seed 

must clear his land from thorns (248: 5-17). 


and so on down to the final words: 


= He who loves peace 


waits for his Lord in the hope of life (253: 12-13). 


The twenty-first Homily, Of Persecution, has the extensive 
series of rhythmic passages, in which the life and acts of Jesus 
Christ are compared with those of the patriarchs and prophets. 
The most striking of these are the comparisons with Joshua, 


whose name in Syriac is identical with that of Jesus: 
Jesus son of Nun was persecuted, 
¢ and Jesus our Saviour was persecuted. 
7 This is apparently a liturgical quotation. Cf. the prayer for the faithful 
departed in the Syro-Jacobite liturgy of John the Scribe given in Appendix II 
: of Translations of the Primitive Liturgies by Neale and Littledale, second edi- 


tion, London, 1869: “ Cause them to pass beyond those terrible straits of the 
place of fear” (p. 253). 
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Jesus son of Nun was persecuted by unclean nations, 
and Jesus our Saviour was persecuted by a foolish people. 
Jesus son of Nun took the inheritance from his persecutors and > 
gave it to his people, 
and Jesus our Saviour took the inheritance from his persecutors 
and gave it to strange nations. 
Jesus son of Nun made the sun to stand still in the heavens and 
took vengeance on the nations that persecuted him, 
and Jesus our Saviour made the sun to set in the middle of 
the day and put to shame the people that persecuted and \ 
crucified him. 


Jesus son of Nun divided the inheritance among his people, 7 
and Jesus our Saviour promised to give to the nations the 
land of life. 


Jesus son of Nun saved the life of Rahab the harlot, 
and Jesus our Saviour gathered and quickened the adulterous 
Church. 
Jesus son of Nun on the seventh day overthrew and cast down the 
walls of Jericho, 
and Jesus our Saviour on the seventh day, on the sabbath 
of the rest of God, will destroy this world and bring it 
nought. 
Jesus son of Nun stoned Achan, who stole the accursed thing, 
and Jesus our Saviour separated Judas from the disciples, > 
his companions, because he stole the money of the poor. 
Jesus son of Nun when he died made his people witnesses, 
and Jesus our Saviour when he ascended made his apostles 


witnesses (961: 3-064: 3). 


More than a hundred comparisons are also made with Joseph, 
Moses, Jephtha, David, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, 
Ananias and his brethren, and with Mordecai. Then after set- 
ting forth that he has adduced these instances of Jesus persecuted 
and of righteous men persecuted for the consolation of all who 
in his day were suffering persecution for the sake of Jesus perse- 
cuted, Aphraates quotes from Scripture the passage which con- 
cludes by telling the followers of Jesus Christ that whenever they 
are brought before kings and governors, “ It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you; ” and he pro- 
ceeds once more in rhythmic fashion: 


This the Spirit that spoke by the mouth of Jacob to Esau the persecutor. 
The Spirit of wisdom that spoke before Pharaoh by the mouth of Joseph 
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The Spirit that spoke by the mouth of Moses in all the wonders that he did 
in the land of Egypt. 
The Spirit of understanding that was given to Jesus son of Nun when Moses 
laid his hands upon him, and the nations that persecuted him came to an end 
~ were utterly consumed before his face. 
_ The Spirit that sang by the mouth of David persecuted, by which he sang 
_ and set Saul his persecutor free from the evil spirit. 
The Spirit that took possession of Elijah and through him rebuked Jezebel 
_ and Ahab his persecutors. 
The Spirit that spoke by Elisha and made known to the king his persecutor 
what would happen on the morrow. 
The Spirit that raged by the mouth of Micah, when he rebuked Ahab his 
— and said to him: If thou return at all the Lord hath not spoken by 
me. 
The Spirit that strengthened Jeremiah so that he stood up boldly and by 
that Spirit rebuked Zedekiah. 
The Spirit that guarded Daniel and his brethren in the land of Babylon. 
The Spirit that delivered Mordecai and Esther in the land of their captivity 


(984: 9-985: 7). 


_ In the course of the pastoral letter contained in the fourteenth 
-Homily Aphraates has three rhythmic series, each with twenty 
or more repetitions. It will be sufficient to quote the first three 


or four of each as specimens. In the first passage he is con- 
demning the erring sons of Adam: 


These are dishonest laborers, who amass money which is of no profit to 
them. 
These are wicked servants, taking their fellow-servants by the throat,§ 
tares among the wheat. 
These are darkness in the light, lying prophets, false Christs (673: 22-674: 1). 
He then turns and addresses his own brethren: — ; 


Beloved, sons of peace, disciples of Christ: 
Ye are the light of the world, the salt of the earth, the eye of the body. 
Ye are the sons of the bridechamber, the good seed, the building set on a rock. 
Ye are the wise architects, that dig the foundation and expose what is rotten. 
Ye are the diligent husbandmen, filling the storehouse and gathering the 
produce (677: 23-680: 4). 


The final sentence of this series passes from the thought of the 
disciples to that of their Lord: 


8 Literally: strangling their fellow-servants. 
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Ye are the illustrious shepherds who lead your sheep into the good pasture; 
and our Saviour Jesus is the great shepherd, light in the darkness, the lamp set 
on the lampstand, that lightens the world and forgives its sins. 

He is the good pearl, 


and we are the merchantmen that sell our possessions and buy him. 
He is the treasure in the field, 


and we, when we find him, rejoice in him and possess him. 
He is the well of life, 5 
and we who thirst drink of him. 


He is the table full of fatness and plenty, 
and we that are hungry eat and are refreshed (681: 6-17). 


At this point the pattern changes: 


He is the gate of the kingdom, which is open before all who enter in. . 
He is the wine that makes glad and the mourners that drink thereof forget 
their sorrows (681: 18-20). 


And so continues through sixteen more sentences, with an occa- 
sional reversion to the previous couplet type, and finally ends 
thus: 
Through him we give thanks to the Father, 
Through him we adore him that sent him 
Through him we sanctify him that commissioned him, A 
who is well pleased with us, 
and chose us through him, 
and made us glad through him 


and called us through him and reconciled our littleness with * 
his greatness (684: 22-26). 


Perhaps one of the most interesting of the rhythmic passages 
is that which occurs in the first Homily, Of Faith. Aphraates 
first sets forth in prose without pattern: 

The man who is the house and dwelling-place of Christ will see how he may 
proceed in the service of Christ who dwells in him, and what things he may do 
to please him. First then he erects the building on the rock, which is Christ; 


and on the rock faith is set, and on faith rises up all the building. And that 
the dwelling may be fit for habitation 


Here follows the list of virtues for the adorning of the house, 
given in a rhythmic pattern. The verbs which in the Syriac 
serve as the initial words in the first line of each couplet vary 
in form. There seemed no way to reproduce this in the trans- 
lation. 
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é 
‘ fasting is required 
and by faith it is accomplished. 
- 4 Pure prayer is required 


and by faith it is accepted. 
is necessary 
and by faith it is framed. 
Alms are needed 
; and by faith they are given. 
Humility is demanded 
and by faith it is adorned. 
‘Virginity is elected 
and by faith it is desired. 
Continence is offered ® 
and by faith it is implanted. 
> Wisdom also is meditated 
; and by faith it is found. 
‘ Hospitality further is required 
and by faith it abounds. 
4 _ Simplicity is required 
and by faith it is added. 
Patience is required 
and by faith it is perfected. 
Longsuffering is observed 
and by faith it is possessed. 
Mourning is desired 
and by faith it is manifested. 
Purity also is required 
® and by faith it is guarded. 


The examples which have been given are by no means ex- 
haustive, but they serve to show that Aphraates from time to 
time in his writings framed his discourse in rhythmic patterns.” 
One more brief quotation may be regarded as a fitting conclusion, 
for it emphasizes the fundamental doctrine of all his teaching, 
namely, that the whole end of man is that he may become a 


9 The Syriac word signifies sacrificial offering. Note the accurate distinction 
made by Aphraates between the virtues which are required and the two which 
are said to be elected and offered. 

10] leave to experts the question as to whether Aphraates makes use of 
metrical verse. Paul Schwen (op. cit. p. 15) declares that he finds in the 
Homilies no versification similar to that in the writings of Ephraem Syrus and 
takes issue on the point with Martin, whom he quotes as maintaining the con- 
trary in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes VII 2. Leipzig, 1879. 
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habitation for the indwelling of Christ, and that for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose the foundation virtue is faith. , 


First a man believes 
and when he believes, he loves; 
and when he loves, he hopes ; 
and when he hopes, he is justified ; 
and when he is justified, he is perfected; 
and when he is perfected, he is consummated; poets 
and when the whole building is perfected and completed, then y 
_ it becomes the house and temple and dwelling-place of Christ. 
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THE WORDS ST PAUL COINED 
F. W. Gincrica, Albright College, Reading, Pa. 


Since the breakdown of the older theories with regard to the 
formation of new words by Biblical authors, scholars have 
been outlining a more scientific basis upon which to evaluate 
the possibility of such coinage. Th. Nageli (Wortschats des 
Apostels Paulus, 1905, pp. 42 and 51), would, for instance, 
restrict the appellation ‘‘coined by Paul” to such words as 
are not found in non-Christian writers after Paul before the 
fourth century A.D., and which Paul might obviously have 
had occasion to invent in order to express some peculiarly 
‘Pauline or early Christian concept. 
Moulton and Milligan, in their Vocabulary of the Greek New 
Testament (s. v. aréxdvois) deviate somewhat from the rigor of 
= _ Nageli’s position, and would rightly recognize some words as 
minted by St Paul which are not peculiarly Pauline or early 
Christian in character. Walter Bauer, in the introduction to 
his Worterbuch (1928, pp. xviii-xx), adds the caution that it is 
; vain to consider a word Biblical in origin when closely related 
formations (e.g., wapocxos and zapocxia) occur in secular literature 
of approximately the same period. 

Applying these principles to the vocabulary of St Paul in a 
field of predominant interest to him, that of ethics, it is 
possible to affirm, at least until further evidence becomes 
available, that he was the coiner of no less than seventeen 
: ethical terms.1 No one of the seventeen appears in non- 
Christian literature before the sixth century A.D., and in the 
case of compounds, no closely related formations have 
preceded them. Most of them occur in contexts which 
permit, and in some cases demand, the conclusion that St 


1See unpublished thesis, ‘ Paul’s Ethical Vocabulary,” 1932, University of 
Chicago Libraries. 
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Paul coined them, consciously or unconsciously. All con- 
clusions are, of course, subject to correction in the light of 
fuller knowledge. The words are as follows: 

amexdvouat, “‘take off, strip,” “‘a taking off.” 
Nageli does not recognize these words as Pauline coinage, 
while Moulton and Milligan do. 

reconcile.” Paul has here added the 
perfectivizing 476. Bauer includes it in his list of Biblical 
coinages; Nageli does not. 

‘self-imposed devotions.’’ Coined by St Paul, 
in the opinion of Nageli, Moulton and Milligan, and Bauer. 

“‘idolater,’’ and ¢iéwdodarpia, ‘‘idolatry.’”’ Re- 
garded unanimously as Biblical coinage, and found only 
in St Paul. 

eirapedpos, ‘‘assiduous.”’ Paul uses at least 23 compounds 
with «6. Ndageli’s study extends only as far as éo-, and neither 
Moulton and Milligan nor Bauer have the word. 

Geodidaxros, ‘‘taught by God.” Bauer regards this word as 
Biblical coinage; Moulton and Milligan say nothing as to this 
aspect of the word. 

‘‘eye-service.””’ In Bauer’s list, but not in 
Moulton and Milligan. Abbott, ICC on Eph. 6:6 says it may 
have been invented by St Paul. 

‘‘persuasive.”” See Bauer’s Wéorterbuch (s.v.) for 
the genuineness of this word. Not in Bauer’s list nor in 
Moulton and Milligan. 

‘respect of persons.’’ Moulton and Milligan 
class it among the earliest definitely Christian words. Bauer 
lists it as an example of Hebrew influence through the LXX. 
“to fit together.” Not in Moulton and 
Coined by Paul if he was the 


and dréxévois, 


ouvappodoyéew, 
Milligan nor in Bauer’s list. 
author of Ephesians. 

civpuxos, ‘united in feeling.’’ Coined by Paul to express the 
warmth of his feelings toward the Philippians. Not in 
Moulton and Milligan norin Bauer’s list. 
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brepexreivw, ‘‘ to stretch out beyond.”’ Moulton and Howard, 
Grammar, p. 326, incline toward theory of Pauline coinage. 
Not in Moulton and Milligan, nor in Bauer’s list. 

imepvuxdw, ‘‘to be more than conqueror.’’ Coined by Paul 
to express his exalted mood, according to Moulton and 
Howard, p. 326. The other authorities do not treat the word. 

Wevdadeddos, ‘‘ false brother,’’ and “‘ false Apostle.” 
Bauer includes these words in his list, but Moulton and 
Milligan do not have them. 

It is obvious that some of these words might have been 
coined by a contemporary Jew or Christian other than Paul, 
but so far as our present knowledge goes he was the first to 
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By Leonarp Hopcson, The Cathedral, Winchester, England 


I 


Among the many stories of Talleyrand there is one in which 
a young man asked his advice how best to set about founding 
anew religion. ‘ You might try being crucified and rising again 
on the third day ” was the answer. In writing his book A Com- 
mon Faith* Professor John Dewey has not exposed himself to 
any such sarcastic wit, for he expressly disclaims any intention 
of founding a religion. There are already too many religions, 
he thinks, and as they all do more harm than good, it will be better 
not to have anything that can be called “a religion.” But never- 
theless there is in man a religious spirit or attitude which has 
possibilities of great value if only it can be set free from the 
trammels of supernaturalism and from association with any par- 
ticular religion. Thus emancipated, this religious spirit or atti- 
tude could provide a common faith for all mankind. 

The religious attitude is characterized by an immense enhance- 
| ment of a man’s effectiveness for action. This is its great value. 
When the imagination is allowed to dwell on some ideal end or 

object of devotion, its enkindled heat fuses into a unity all the 
various powers of the soul. Thus unified, a man is raised above 
his former state of distraction to such a pitch of efficiency that 
he feels himself to be a new creature, and makes good his claim 
to this title by his activity. Hitherto this attitude has usually 
been attained through letting the imagination play on some object 
of supernatural faith, and the activity produced expresses itself 
in devotion to some god or gods. But there are gods many and 
religions many, and no educated man in the twentieth century can 
really believe in any of them. Why should not a similar “ reli- 


1 New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1934, pp. 87. $1.50. _ 
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gious ” intensity of effectiveness be obtained from devotion to an 


ideal improvement of human life and society? Is there not ma- - 


terial more than enough to kindle the imagination when we con- _ 


template the possibilities opened up in this direction by the advance ' 
of man’s scientific control over nature? 

Here is Professor Dewey’s programme for a “ common faith.” 
It is a call to mankind to abandon the profession of any particular 
religion, and of all belief in the supernatural. Instead, we are 
to develop a truly religious zeal for the betterment of mankind 
by imaginative contemplation of the possibilities of science. 

This programme will appeal in the first instance to those who 
already share Dr. Dewey’s disbelief in any existing religion, if 
not, indeed, to the narrower circle of those who agree with his in- 
strumentalist philosophy. In the present state of the world his 


common faith must begin its career as an uncommon faith, as 


the faith of that section of humanity which in religion has lost all 
other faith, and in philosophy regards this changing space-time 
universe as the whole of reality. What prospect has this un- 
common faith of being able to grow and spread and become the 
common faith of all mankind? 


It is apparently assumed that this comparatively small section — 


of humanity which already agrees with Dr. Dewey consists of. 
thse most fully enlightened by the results of modern scientific 
and philosophical learning. It is always necessary for such en- 
lightenment to begin with tht few and spread from them to the 
many, and the inevitable trend of educational progress will be 
in the direction of making this faith the only faith possible for an 
educated world. The obstacles to be overcome are those which 
spring from an obscurantist clinging to exploded notions of by- 
gone ages. How far are these assumptions justified ? 

For many years Professor Dewey has laboured in lectures, 
speeches and writings to convert his fellow-men to his philo- 
sophical and religious views. But there still remain philosophers — 
of equal eminence who hold on purely philosophical grounds that 
it is impossible to regard this space-time world as all that there 
is, or adequately to account for human ideals as the unrealised 
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ends which man is able to set before himself by analysis of the 
possibilities latent in this changing world. And there still remain 
Christians convinced that their faith has not been exploded, but 
has been enriched and deepened by the discoveries of science and 
by philosophical reflection upon them. Is it likely that this small 
book will convert those who have remained unconvinced by the 
Professor’s earlier and more detailed arguments? This is the 
task which must be accomplished if his uncommon faith is to 
become common. 

In what follows I shall say little or nothing about the purely 
philosophical issues. Discussion of them would be in place in 
the pages of a technical journal of philosophy, but not here. I 
will confine myself to some of the doubts raised in the mind of a 
convinced Christian by Professor Dewey’s programme for the 
future religious development of mankind. 


II 


In the development of every science there is a stage, a com- 
paratively early stage, in which a chaotic multitude of apparently 
relevant facts needs to be classified before further advance can 
be made. At this stage everything depends upon the insight 
which can discover the right principles of classification. In the 
biological sciences, for example, it is now a commonplace that 
the great advances of recent years have been due to the adoption 
of the genetic method of classification. Anyone who embarks 
upon what is called the “ comparative study of religion” is at 
first presented with such a chaotic multitude of religious faiths 
and practices as to make him despair of ever producing order out 
of chaos. Professor Dewey has apparently never got beyond the 
stage of collecting the relevant facts. He has given way to this 
despair. ‘‘ The differences between them,” he writes, “are so 
great and so shocking that any common element that can be ex- 
tracted is meaningless.” But here, as in the biological sciences, 
other students have been more persevering, and their perseverance 
has been rewarded. Let me quote two brief passages, the first 
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from page 138 of Dr. C. C. J. Webb’s Gifford Lectures on God 


ad Personality, the second from page 30 of Dean W. R. Mat- 
thews’ book God in Christian Experience. 


“Tt is, I think, in principle true from the first that what men have sought in 
religion is always communication with that which is supposed or suspected to 
possess within itself the secret of our life and of our surroundings, and there- 
fore to exert over us and them a mysterious power which we shall do well to 
enlist upon our side. Wherever this hidden power may be conjectured by 
primitive men to reside—in whatever queer-shaped stone, or totem animal, or 
initiated wizard, or vanished founder of their tribal customs—it is dislodged 
from one abiding place after another as knowledge is increased and the horizon 
of the worshippers’ interests widens, and at last we discover that it is after all 
nothing less than the ultimate Reality wherein ‘ we live and move and have our 
being’ that we are inquiring; this which we have been seeking throughout.” 

“The idea of the divine, when we consider it historically, appears, at first 
sight, to offer us only a mass of bewildering confusion. There is, it would 
seem, scarcely any type of being or thing or aspect of the world which man has 

‘not at some time worshipped. . . . Amid all this illusion and superstition we must 
= for the line of upward development and among the ferment of religious 
imagining seek the germ from which the higher faiths were to spring. The 
clue to our problem is found when we observe that the one progressive line of 
religious evolution is connected with the application to the divine of the analogy 
of human life and experience. Anthropomorphism is the road along which the 
believing mind has travelled from superstition to noble creeds.” 


Confronted by a multitude of hitherto unrelated biological facts, 
Charles Darwin put forward what has come to be known as the 
“ Darwinian hypothesis.” In a similar spirit, Christian thinkers 
put forward what may be called the ‘“ Christian hypothesis ”’ to 
relate the multitude of religious faiths and practices. That hy- 
pothesis may be stated as follows. Religion (in the words of 
Professor Hocking of Harvard) is “a conversation of the self 
with reality as an assertion of kinship with the controlling ener- 
gies of the world.” But this conversation can only take such 
forms as are consistent with man’s notions of reality, and of the 
controlling energies of the world. We shall therefore expect to 
find that as these notions vary, so do religious faiths and prac- 
tices. And this is what we do find. But “conversation” and 
“kinship”? are words which suggest a personal relationship. 
They imply that man’s attitude to reality cannot be wholly con- 
tained in attempts to find out about it and to control it in ac- 
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cordance with his desires, needs or purposes. Reality must be 
such as to draw out from man such personal modes of response 
as reverence and adoration, and the history of religions “ wher- 
ever religion is most truly itself ” is the history of various modes 
of such personal response determined by the notions of the kind 
of God that God must be, if He be the creator and controller of 
the world as it appears to the worshippers. 

Central in this history stands the Jewish-Christian tradition, 
which claims its position as central and as destined to be the 
universal religion on the following grounds. Some 2600 years 
ago the Hebrew prophets proclaimed the principle that God is 
primarily to be thought of as righteous, that the way to discover 
His will is not to cast lots or have dreams, but to ask what one 
honestly believes to be right. In other words, the fundamental 
act of faith in God is for a man to do what he honestly believes 
to be right, and to trust the power behind the universe to back 
him up. Man may have much to learn about the universe, and 
the nature of the demands it makes upon him; but once he has 
accepted the principle that the fundamental demand made upon 
him by God is that he should honestly follow his reason and 
conscience, all future discoveries in science, philosophy or ethics 
become for him fuller knowledge of God’s will, and deeper in- 
sight into the nature of the God whose will He is seeking to 
know and do. 

Seven hundred or so years later there came on earth One who 
claimed to be God’s representative. He refused to base His 
claim on anything else than an appeal to man’s power of recog- 
nising in self-sacrificing love the true self-expression of divinity. 
Crucified by a world which had not yet risen to this height of 
perception, by those who have accepted His claim He has hence- 
forward been worshipped as their risen Lord and Saviour—as 
their Lord because He is the embodiment of all that which their 
conscience and reason lead them to recognise as divine; as their 
Saviour, because through Him they find themselves set free from 
all that which inhibits them from following whither their reason 
and conscience lead. 
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Jesus Christ did not come to destroy the Law and the Prophets, 
but to fulfil them. In other words, He did not come to annul 
the principle of following reason and conscience in order to dis- 
cover God’s will, but to endorse it. Hence still for Christians, 
a fundamental act of faith is to regard whatever light is shed on 
the possibilities of human betterment by advance in scientific 
knowledge as giving us fuller knowledge of our Lord’s will for 
us; and each such measure of new light comes to us coupled with 
His warning that only those who hear His words and do them 
are building their houses on a sure foundation of rock. 

It is because by its fundamental principles the Jewish-Christian 
tradition makes the assimilation and application of new knowl- 
edge a matter of religious obligation, that Christianity claims to 
be the central and universal faith. The extent to which this is 
not merely a piece of a priori theorising, but is empirically verifi- 
able can be seen by consulting such a book as J. N. Farquhar’s 
Crown of Hinduism. The apparent chabs of human religious 
faiths and practices can be seen in its true perspective when it is 
realised that in and through Christ is revealed that object of 
worship after which all religious men everywhere are seeking. 
In all their faiths and in all their practices there is mingled truth 
anderror. None of them is rudely rejected by the one true God; 
through Christ their errors are corrected and their truths fulfilled. 

This brief indication of how a Christian sees his own faith in 
relation to others reveals how greatly, from the Christian point 
of view, Professor Dewey misunderstands the place of “ religious 
experience’ in Christian thought and life. He calls attention 
to the well-known fact that so-called experiences of God are al- 
ways coloured by the beliefs of those who have them, so that 
Christians have experiences of Christ, Moslems of Allah, and his 
own followers of the latent powers of humanity to achieve its 
ends. Now, no Christian in his senses would ever claim that any 
such experience, by the fact of its occurrence, can guarantee the 
truth of the doctrine of God involved in it. He would hold that 
all men everywhere are seeking after God, and imagine Him in 
the light of such knowledge of reality as they have achieved. 
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At all stages men may experience His presence, but they exper- 
jence it in a form more or less distorted by their imperfect or 
erroneous notions of His character. In so far as growing ap- 
prehension of the truth about God enlightens men’s minds, the 
experience will be a true experience of God. 

On this point Professor Dewey has possibly been misled by the 
fact that of recent years there have been quite a number of mis- 
guided apologists for Christianity who have done what I have 
just said no Christian in his senses would ever do. They have 
abandoned the true claim of Christianity, the claim that the Jew- 
ish-Christian tradition is an objective revelation of the character 
and activity of the God whom all men seek after, a revelation 
which appeals to the reason and conscience of mankind and stakes 
its claim on its power to assimilate whatever of truth man may 
discover anywhere. They have substituted an assertion that 
their experience is its own sufficient guarantee. Why have they 
done this? Possibly because their hearts had failed them before 
the onset of biblical criticism; they feared that the historical 
foundations of their faith were being destroyed by an earthquake 
and fled to the shelter of a tent which is easily blown away by the 
wind of psychological criticism. But those of us who remained 
in the old house find our foundations all the stronger for their 
shaking. The Hebrew prophets and Jesus Christ remain more 
firmly established than ever as empirical facts of this world’s 
history, as facts of which no reasonable account can be given by 
any philosophy which refuses to recognise the prophets as re- 
vealers of God’s truth and Christ as God incarnate. 

In this brief paper I have space for only two more criticisms 
of Professor Dewey’s programme. On page 26 of his book he 
contrasts religions with science on the ground that “ religions 
hold that the essential framework is settled in its significant moral 
features at least, and that new elements that are offered must be 
judged by conformity to this framework.” But on page 50, in 
describing his own programme for the advance of humanity, he 
says “ What one person and one group accomplish becomes the 
standing ground and starting point of those who succeed them.” 
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This is precisely what is claimed by Christianity. This is what 
is meant by the statement that “‘ the essential framework is fixed.” 
In the words of the late Professor Bernard Bosanquet: ‘ How 
can there be progress if no definite ground is ever recognised as 
gained? There is no progress in a Penelope’s web.” Why 
should that be denied to religion which is to be allowed to both 
instrumentalist and idealist philosophies ? 
Professor Dewey complains that the advance of human better- 
ment is hindered by the tendency of religious people to regard 
social evils as due to “ general moral causes.’’ He argues that 
just as medical progress was hindered by the notion that physical 
disease was caused by demons, so the progress of the social sci- 
ences is hindered by the importation of general moral causes 
(such as the sinfulness of man, the corruption of his heart, his 
_ self-love and love of power) to explain social phenomena. Here 
his parallel is untrue, his antithesis mistaken, and his diagnosis 
inadequate. The parallel is untrue, for demons were never any- 
thing but a hypothesis to explain experienced phenomena while 
such human motives as envy or avarice are far from hypothetical 
entities. From my own experience I know of their existence 
within myself, and there is nothing superstitious in holding, on 
the basis of this experience, that the traffic in armaments will 
remain a danger so long as avarice can sway the human heart. 
The antithesis is mistaken, for there is no reason why the attempt 
to cleanse the heart from sin should not go hand in hand with 
the attempt to use the head to the utmost in the scientific removal 
of human ills. The diagnosis is incomplete, for the onesidedness 
of misguided philosophers who refuse to face the fact of sin is 
no less an obstacle to human betterment than the onesidedness 
of religious fanatics who think that God is interested in nothing 
but sin. 
III 


No true Christian can fail to be attracted by Professor Dewey’s 
zeal for human betterment, and for the increased use of scientific 
control over nature for the good of the human race. Nor can 
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he fail to notice that over and over again Professor Dewey has 
been able to insert the point of his rapier in joints of the Christian 
harness where gaps have been left by our failure to be true to our 
own calling in this respect. But just because we believe that the 
one unfailing motive for this zeal is the conviction that God re- 
quires it of us, and just because we believe that this betterment 
must include rescue from sin as well as from error, and just be- 
cause we believe that through our relationship to God in Christ 
we are given the motive and put in the way of being rescued our- 
selves and helping to rescue others, we Christians hold that our 
faith is capable of being a more effective instrument than is his 
own for achieving Professor Dewey’s ends. 

At the present moment it must be confessed that both Dewey- 
ism and Christianity are uncommon faiths. Each believes that 
it is destined to become the common faith of mankind. The 
one would summon men and women to trust in their own in- 
herent powers, inspired by a religious emotion kindled by con- 
templation of what they feel themselves able to achieve. The 
other would summon men and women to follow whither their 
conscience and reason lead, strong in the faith that in doing so 
they are responding to the love of God—of God who by His 
human life and death has shown His interest in the progress of 
mankind and won them freedom from their own sins, who by 
His resurrection and continued presence with them gives them 
zeal and wisdom to serve their fellow-men. Which of these un- 
common faiths has the surer grip on the realities of human life 
and of the universe? Which of them, by its truth and by its 
power to enlist all human powers of mind and heart and will, is 
best equipped to prevail and win the common allegiance of man- 
kind? Time will show. 
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By Burton Scorr Easton, General Theological Seminary 


Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, daughter of the famous  sec- 
ularist ’’ Charles Bradlaugh, was born in 1858 and dedicated her- 
be to her father’s work—for many years acting as his secretary 
-—and to its continuation after his death (1891). She edited The 
Reform from 1897 to 1904, published a biography of her father, 
pre Paine’s works and was otherwise active, partly in “ sec- 
ular” interests, partly in support of reform movements. 

Arthur Drews (July 15th?) was born in 1865. In 1896 he 
_ began teaching philosophy at Karlsruhe, as an uncompromising 
disciple of Eduard von Hartmann and his philosophy of the un- 
conscious. In religious matters Drews’ system was a pantheism, 
according to which God, Himself unconscious, is identical with 
the deepest ego in man; compare his Das Ich als Grundprinzip 
der Metaphysik (1897). Religion, consequently, is solely the 
affair of the reason (Die Religion als Selbst-Bewusstsein Gottes: 
1906) and can have nothing to do with history, so that all “ his- 
torical” religions are necessarily false. This was the meta- 
physical basis of Drews’ crusade against Christianity, which he 
assailed by every means in his power. As a result he entered 
the historical field in a series of polemical works that began with 
his Christusmythe (1909), the book with which his name is most 
popularly associated; never realizing that in matters of history 
zeal is no substitute for accurate knowledge. Of more perma- 
nent significance are his Einfiihrung in die Philosophie (1921) 
and Psychologie des Unbewussten (1924). 

Theodore Bogert Foster (July 28th) was born in 1858. Edu- 
cated at Columbia and the General Theological Seminary he 
entered pastoral work in 1882. After various pastorates he 
came to Lagrange, Illinois, in 1906, where he associated himself 
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with the Western Theological Seminary, and in 1913 he was 
called to the chair of Theology in succession to F. J. Hall. He 
retired in 1928. 

James Otis Sargent Huntington (June 3oth) was born in 
1854, the son of Frederick Dan Huntington, later the first bishop 
of Central New York. Ordained to the ministry in 1878, he 
decided to devote himself to the religious life and in 1884 he 
founded the Order of the Holy Cross. The missionary emphasis 
that he gave the Order he himself realized in his preaching, be- 
coming one of the most widely known and beloved preachers in 
this country. 

Maximilian Lindsay Kellner (August 30th) was born in 1861. 
Educated at Harvard and the Episcopal Theological School, he 
joined the staff of the latter in 1887 and remained with it until 
his retirement in 1922. His field was Hebrew, and his works 
were The Prophecies of Isaiah (1895), The Standard Inscription 
of Asshurnazirpal (1895), The Assyrian Monuments (1900), 
An Outline Study on the History of the Hebrews (1901) and 
An Outline Study on the Old Testament Literature (1902). At 
the time of his death Dr. Kellner had just completed the manu- 
script of Magic and Religion. 

Karl Miller (May 30th) was born in 1852. He entered on 
his teaching career at Berlin in 1880 and, after various incum- 
bencies, finally settled at Tiibingen as Professor of Church 
History, remaining there until his retirement in 1922. A most 
prolific writer and influential scholar, his most important works 
were Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern mit der rémischen Ku- 
rie (1879), Die Waldenser (1886), Luther und Karlstadt 
(1907), Beitriige sur Geschichte der Verfassung der alten Kirche 
(1922), but especially his three volume Kirchengeschichte (1892- 
1919). In 1930 he published his autobiography. 

Ralph Brouwer Pomeroy was born in 1876. Educated at 
Harvard and the General Theological Seminary, he was ordained 
in 1901. In 1919 he was called to the chair of Church Polity at 
the General Seminary, holding this appointment in conjunction 
with an assistant professorship of Religion at Columbia and the 
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wardenship of the New York Training School for Deaconesses, 
Ill health compelled his retirement in 1925. 

Alfred Rahlfs (April 8th) was born in 1865. His academic 
life was spent entirely at Gottingen, beginning in 1891, and his 
life work was the Septuagint. When the Gottingen Academy 
of Sciences appointed its Septuagint Commission, Dr. Rahlfs 
was made its chairman, and his long labors culminated in the ap- 
pearance of the text in 1926. 

Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel was born in 1851. From 1878 to 
1890 he taught New Testament at Jena and then removed to 
Zurich, where he remained until his retirement in 1923. In 1891 
he contributed Corinthians and Thessalonians to Holtzmann’s 
_Handkommentar. To the English-speaking world he became fa- 
miliar through his contributions to the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
particularly his lengthy articles, ‘‘ Gospels: Historical and Syn- 
thetical ’”’ and “ John, Son of Zebedee,” both in the Encyclopae- 

_dia’s second volume (1901). It was in the former of these that 

_ he propounded his once famous “ pillar passage ’’ hypothesis; al- 

though in reality a weighty contribution to historical criticism, 

_ his theory was misinterpreted as contending that only five sayings 

of Christ are assuredly authentic. Otherwise Dr. Schmiedel’s 

literary activity was limited. In 1894 he began a revision of 

Winer’s New Testament Grammar, but only two installments 

were published, the second (1897) breaking off in the middle of 
a sentence that was never completed. 

Walter Taylor Sumner (September 4th) was born in 1873. 
Educated at Dartmouth and the Western Theological Seminary, 
he was ordained in 1904 and only two years later was made Dean 
of the Chicago Cathedral. At the time the Cathedral was situ- 
ated in one of Chicago’s most vicious districts and Dean Sumner’s 
attack on its problems made him celebrated as a practical so- 
ciologist of the highest rank. In 1915 he became Bishop of Ore- 
gon. 

William Ritchie Sorley (July 28th) was born in 1855. Edu- 
cated at Edinburgh and Cambridge, he specialized in philosophy, 
and in 1882 was made lecturer in this subject at Cambridge. 
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Eighteen years later, after time spent in London, Cardiff and 
Aberdeen, he returned to Cambridge as Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy. His best known works are On the Ethics of Naturalism 
(1885; later edition), The Interpretation of Evolution (1910), 
The Moral Life (1911; later editions), A History of English 
Philosophy (1920) and, especially, his Gifford Lectures, Moral 
Values and the Idea of God (1918; fourth edition 1930). 
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God and the Social Process. By Louis Wallis. University of Chicago Press, — 


1935, pp. xv + 353. $2.00. 


Dr. Wallis is well known for his many stimulating contribu- 


tions to Biblical sociology. These are crowned by the present 


volume, which with most commendable respect to criticism he had 
already, as he tells in the Preface, submitted in manuscript form to 


some thirty named scholars of distinction for their advice. Very 


favorable, even enthusiastic comments from some of these gentle- 
men are printed on the paper cover. But despite the writer’s 
zeal and thoroughness, which have produced an interesting vol- 


ume, the present reviewer finds it difficult to express a favorable — 
opinion on the book as a whole. In the first place he finds that — 


the initial word of the title, “God,” is out of place in the his- 


torian’s view of the “ Process.” To be sure, on pp. x seq. of the - 


Preface, the author rightly takes exception to the “ Higher Critics 
who are unable to correlate the distinctive ideas of Israel with the 
objective process of its history.” Yet on p. xiv he claims that 


“there is now a distinct place for what may be called a purely - 


secular treatise on Hebrew history, interpreting the evolution of 


Hebrew religion from a new standpoint.” In an Appendix of 
one page, p. 339, he appears to be conscious of some lack of liaison 
between “God” and “ Social Process,” for he wisely but too 


briefly remarks that “ while the social and economic problem of 
ancient Israel was the same as in other parts of the world, there 
is a difference in the forms of expression, whereby the God-idea 


was uniquely welded into the process which at length gave rise to 


Judaism and Christianity.” Compare a similar utterance on 
p. 176, that in contrast to the ancient civilizations “‘ Israel slowly 
welded the conceptions of the divine into the heart of the human 
struggle for a better world” (compare also p. 237). How the 
primitive god of a primitive people, with the usual barbarian or 
250° 
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barbarous history of all peoples, came to be not only the One God 
of the whole world but as well its Righteous God, the writer does 
not explain, nor does the commonplace of “ social process ” solve 
the problem. The reviewer wishes that the writer had penetrated 
deeper into this chief mystery of the history of ancient religions. 

The author has fallen under a spel’ that vitiates much of our 
psychological and sociological and indeed popular thinking, namely 
that of mere catchwords. This appears particularly in his con- 
stant harping upon ba’al, ba’alism. I may refer to some of the 
many cases I have checked in this reference: pp. 8, 69, 73, 82ff., 
134f., 139, 164, 186ff., 272, and Appendix, pp. 326-9. The word 
ba’al is treated as the summation of all that is socially evil in the 
development of landed property, capitalism, etc.; e.g. that vil- 
lainous upstart Abimelek of Judges 9 is lauded as representing 
the higher social idea when he massacred all the ba’alim of 
Shechem. But the word here means simply “ citizens,” landed 
proprietors no doubt, but there is no offence in this, for through- 
out history until very modern times only those possessing prop- 
erty, “ with a stake in the country,” were citizens in the full sense. 
Again, ba’al is treated as an ill-omened word when used of the 
husband of a wife, and it is unkindly contrasted with ish, “ man,” 
used also of the husband. But a woman may still speak cares- 
singly of “ her man,” and this still remains polite German idiom. 
Now ba’al was simply the legal term for the male party to the mar- 
riage contract, just as its feminine ba’alah was used of the female 
party. In the history of Israel’s religion it was no economical or 
social objection to this word that rendered it offensive; it had al- 
ready been preempted by ancient Syrian use for the Highest God, 
and the Hebrew feligion abjured it to avoid assimilation and con- 
fusion with Canaanitism. It is notable that that religion equally 
avoided terms like the God of Heaven, a title already usurped 
in the Semitic Baal Shamem and the Greek Zeus Ouranios. Such 
nicety in the use of terms is found throughout religious history. 
Similarly the term mishpat, “a judgment, justice,” to which a 
whole chapter, ch. 7, is devoted, is emphasized as a characteristic 
of the Israelite religion versus that of Canaan. To be sure one 
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of the halting places in the Wanderings was En-mishpat, i.e, 
Judgment Spring, and upon this the author iays great stress; but 
the local name was far older than the Hebrew visitation. Indeed 
it is too little recognized that the higher gods in ancient religions, 
as patrons of social life, were gods of justice. It is not exactly 
fair to cite against the Baal religion the sad case of Naboth and 
his vineyard (pp. 166ff.); it is interesting here to note that the 
undoing of the victim was “by due process of law,” which 
throughout history has been twisted to most iniquitous ends. 
Again we find the higher Prophecy and the Deuteronomic reform 
characterized by the catchword “ defeatism” (pp. 2409ff.). But 
there is nothing “ defeatist”” in Isaiah’s attitude towards Sen- 
nacherib, or in Josiah’s bold attempt to recover the ancient bounds 
of Israel, which cost him his life. The faith in the God of Right 
involves the notion that only the followers of the Righteous God, 
be it at whatever cost, can succeed. Its antithesis is opportunism, 
according to which we catch God when ‘he is not looking—or 
there is no God. Also we learn of an “ escape psychology ” in 
the tradition of the Egyptian bondage (p. 211). But how about 
our American Fourth of July? 

Dr. Wallis is so sociologically minded that he often exaggerates 
very ordinary processes of society. I have referred to his treat- 
ment of Abimelek as a sort of sociological hero. On pp. 203ff. 
the “ Joseph myth” housed in the land of Egypt is developed 
into “the program of Joseph . . . the most revolutionary and 
far-reaching proposal of social reform ever before made[!] in 
human history,” for it is the first “case of a planned economy.” 
Personally I would say, God save us from any “ planned econ- 
omy,” if it is of that order, for Joseph’s program involved the 
enslavement of all Egypt to Pharaoh in return for his feeding 
them through the seven lean years. It looks suspiciously like an 
ancient AAA. Joseph, historical or “ mythical,” was only an 
early Rothschild with no ethical claim or credit. Historians are 
generally agreed that this chapter in Joseph’s story was an at- 
tempt to explain the origin of the peculiar system of land tenure 
in Egypt, where the Pharaoh became the sole landed proprietor. 
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Nor can I think that there was any ideal sociological aim in 
Ephraim’s conquest of the central highlands, as set forth in ch. 9, 
“Mishpat Struggle in Ephraim.” The incoming tribe simply 
dispossessed by force majeure, as do all conquerors, the former 
inhabitants, and occupied their lands, or came to some sort of 
modus vivendi with them when they became tired of fighting. It 
may be remarked that in this chapter the writer extols the sense _ 
of mishpat characterizing Ephraim, and as antithesis to the tyr- 
anny which developed in Judah under David and Solomon. And 
yet in other places he recognizes Judah as “ more primitive ” and 
“ of the left’ (p. 234), and as more in touch with the simple life 
of the desert (pp. 127ff.). Here he is right; it was this contact 
with the desert which preserved Judah, while the North was lost 
in the world’s civilization. 


many of the provisions of which our author rightly regards as 
“Utopian” (p. 96, et passim). What was the original social 
constitution of the invading Hebrews? How did they adopt and 
adapt the customs and laws of settled agricultural and urban life? 
What were the causes and the effects of the economic changes 
which produced the glory of Solomon and the “ capitalism” of 
the age of the Prophets? What was the nature of land 
tenure ?—on which the modern customary law of the New Orient 


7 
| should be consulted. Such a work should be done objectively 


There is room for a sociological history of Israel, quite apart 
from the overworked themes of the Prophets and the law codes, _ 


with a minimum of moral criticism (the author constantly in- 
veighs against ancient slavery—which persisted in these United 
States until 1865), and of sociological prejudice or intention, for 
: science can find’far more to the point in the great empires, for 
which we have unlimited data. It should be done with an intel- 
ligent understanding of the perennial problem of social justice, 
which our own enlightened age still finds a Herculean task. We 
might then be in position to decide how far social conditions in 
Israel affected its unique religion, and how far that religion af- 
fected Israel’s social life. 
James A. MonTGOMERY. 
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Septuaginta: Id est Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX Interpretes. 
Edidit Alfred Rahlfs. Stuttgart: Priviligierte Wiirttembergische Bibelan- 
stalt, 1935, Two vols., pp. xlvili + 1184, 941. M. 12. One vol., half-lea, 
M. 17. 

The late Professor Rahlfs of Gottingen died on April 8 of this 
year. Only a few days before his lamented death appeared this 
new edition of the Septuagint, upon which he had been laboring 
for many years. It is not the large critical edition which was 
planned by the Gottingen Septuagint Commission, of which Gene- 
sis, Ruth, and the Psalms have appeared. Nor is it the “ pocket 
edition ” planned by the late Eberhard Nestle as a companion to his 
indispensable Greek New Testament. Instead, it forms the most 
up-to-date manual edition, whose critical apparatus is limited to 
the variant readings of B (Vaticanus), S (Sinaiticus), and A 
(Alexandrinus), and hence does not compete with the great Cam- 
bridge edition now in process of publication, and yet contains 
some references, grammatical and literary, that one would expect 
only in a large critical edition. It stands comparison with 
Swete’s three-volume edition (1887-94) rather than with Brooke 
and McLean. Swete used more than twice as many Mss. as 
Rahlfs, though the resulting text, since it is based chiefly upon 
B, S, and A, does not greatly differ—nor does it differ greatly 
from those of Tischendorf-Nestle and the large Cambridge. In 
fact, a preliminary examination and comparison with Swete seems 
to indicate that the two editors followed pretty much the same 
methods in establishing the text; though it often happens that 
where Swete preferred B (one must recall the influence of B in 
New Testament textual studies at Cambridge in the eighties), 
Rahlfs prefers A. Moreover Dr. Rahlfs’ conjectural emenda- 
tions, and other suggestions relating to textual history, arising 
out of a lifetime of Septuagint study, are briefly noted, and are 
as a rule quite valuable. For this reason there is no likelihood 
that either edition will render the other useless; both the new and 
the old will continue to be useful to students. A brief prelimi- 
nary essay on the History of the Septuagint Text, printed in 
German, English and Latin, will be of real help to the beginner. 
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A curiosity of the English essay is the translation of obelus (+) 
by ‘ obelisk’ (p. xxviii)! (And delete the comma in 1. 4 on p. 


xix. 

“a most important features of the new edition are not its text 
or the valuable apparatus that accompanies it—but rather, first 
of all, the superbly beautiful large type in which it is printed, and 
the fine paper and good margin on each page; and secondly, the 
remarkable price, which brings it within the range of every min- 
ister and student who is likely to be interested. Even with the 
adverse exchange, which has kept the mark at about forty cents 
for some months now, the price is not unreasonable; if foreign 
exchange returns to normal, the price will make it one of the 
bargains of the day. 

One cannot but echo the prayer of the editor: “ May the 
Lord richly bless this work of our Wiirttemberg Bible Society.” 
It is to this Society that we owe Nestle’s Greek and Latin New 
Testaments, the new edition of Kittel’s Hebrew Bible, and the 
reissue meantime of the old edition, Schmoller’s Greek Concor- 
dance—and now the promise of a new Synopse, using Nestle’s 
Greek text and apparatus, and, like all their publications, to be 
offered at the lowest possible price. The whole world of Biblical 
scholarship owes a deep and lasting debt to the Wiirttemberg 
Bible Society. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Religion and Theism. By C. C. J. Webb. London: George Allen and Unwin; 

New York: Scribner, 1934, pp. 157. 5s. 

Since his retirement several years ago from the Oriel Pro- 
fessorship of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion at Oxford 
(in which Canon Grensted has succeeded him), Dr. C. C. J. Webb 
has not been idle. He has given us several valuable books, in- 
cluding especially his important study of The Contribution of 
Christianity to Ethics, originally delivered as lectures in India, 
and his Religious Thought in England since 1850, which were 
the Olaus Petri Lectures in Sweden. And now comes a new 
volume, also composed of lectures, this time on theism and given 
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at Liverpool University, to which he has added another chapter 
on the supposed psychological explanations of religion. 

The book is masterful in its analysis of the present situation 
regarding religion and theism. The discussion centres about 
three recent volumes: Julian Huxley’s Religion without Revela- 
tion, Walter Lippman’s Preface to Morals (which Dr. Webb 
treats with the scant respect the book really deserves), and Pro- 
fessor Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics. The lecturer shows clearly 
that the non-theistic religionist (and the “ high religionist”’ of 
Lippman) has not left himself a leg to stand on, philosophically 
speaking. These writers attempt to extract religious experience, 
which they highly value (this of course applies to Huxley es- 
pecially), out of the thin air, and as a result the experience be- 
comes as thin as the air, while, to mix the metaphor, the philos- 
ophy back of it is anything but water-tight. Out and out 
naturalism is intellectually more respectable, even though it too 
is indefensible on any thorough view of human experience. 

This whole discussion is brilliant and penetrating; and the con- 
cluding chapter, in which there is a strong defence of the tradi- 
tional position that Reality has personal relationships with men, 
and that its nature is both good and self-revealing in men’s moral © 
and religious experience, gives us an admirable and succinct ( 
statement of the theistic and indeed Christian Weltanschauung. 
For Professor Webb, the two indispensable notes of genuine 
religion are found in contact with a Reality that is (1) ultimate 
and (2) intimate, and this involves, as he convincingly proves, — 
a theism of high quality. 

In his discussion of religion and psychology, one feels ecaige 
disappointed. Mr. Webb shows knowledge of the latest views of 
Freud, but he does not take into account Jung’s recent study of 
the subject in Modern Man in Search of his Soul—a book which 
the reviewer ventures to think has been much over-estimated, 
but which does unquestionably present grave problems to the 
philosophical theologian by its insistence on the value of and need — 
for religious experience in integrating personality, and its ap- 
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parent indifference to the certainly indispensable metaphysical 
ground and actual truth-significance of such experience. 

And we wish that Professor Webb, in his discussion of the 
projectionist criticism of God, had used the telling argument sug- 
gested by Dr. W. R. Matthews, the Dean-elect of St. Paul’s, in a 
little book on psychology published several years ago. Dr. 
Matthews pointed out that we might admit that in a sense the idea 
of God is a projection onto the universe; the real question, he 
said, is, Does the projection hit a Reality? And, the reviewer 
would add, does it not imply that the outward movement of man 
towards that Reality is itself a responsive activity following the 
inexplicable but constant inrush of Reality upon us and the re- 
sultant demand that we should move out to it and seek to know 
it in terms of our own highest concepts ? 

We heartily commend this little study. Its style is simpler 
and clearer than that of many other works of Professor Webb; 
but we noted on page 43 a sentence which repeated effort failed 
to construe (“‘ This confession . . . advantage.”). Religion and 
Theism reinforces us in the conviction that Mr. Webb shares 
with Professor A. E. Taylor and the Archbishop of York the 
distinction of being one of the three outstanding English-speaking 
philosophical defenders of the Christian religion in our genera- 
tion. 


W. NorMAN PITTENGER. 


Desire and the Universe. By John K. Shryock. Centaur Press, Philadelphia, 
1935, PP. 352. $3.50. 

The contents of this admirable study of religion, written by a 
priest of the Episcopal Church who, after service in China, is now 
connected with the University of Pennsylvania, are hardly at 
first sight fully indicated by the title. 

Its subject is the unity of religion in all ages and among all 
races, as springing, not so much from Rudolf Otto’s ‘ sense of the 
numinous ’ as from ‘ desire,’ a desire which finds its expression in 
the beliefs, emotions and practices of religion. But Dr. Shryock 
adopts the horizontal rather than the historical method. Instead 
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of treating the story of religion as according with a theory of 
-unilinear evolution, he shows how religion, in all these three as- 
ron is in many respects similar throughout the ages. He is 
surprisingly, and even amusingly, successful (for example) in 
showing how much of polytheism still survives in our American 
worship of the nation, the college, the fraternity, the club, or even 
the game of football. 

Very little in the volume offers itself for criticism. Perhaps 
too much importance is attached to Father Schmidt’s plea for 
the recognition of a primitive monotheism, though Dr. Shryock’s 
use of the term ‘ monotheism’ seems to include henotheism (the 
worship of one god among many). At least he makes, probably 
deliberately, no mention of any distinction. The author, how- 
ever, is right in believing that some conception of one single 
divine power probably lies in the background of a primitive ani- 
mism or polytheism. He is correct also (and very suggestive) 
in his synthesising of the mechanistic and the purposive elements 
in the Universe. We may, of course, very readily employ a 
mechanism in order to carry out a purpose. 

The present reviewer, after a careful reading, finds no errors 
in detail of more than a trivial character, such as the placing of 
Angkor Wat in Siam and the spelling of Hachiman as Hatchi- 
man. Dr. Shryock is much to be commended, too, for his crisp, 
short sentences, his occasional humor, and his easy command 
over a vast accumulation of material. Desire and the Universe 
(under the present title or a better one) ought to be extremely 
useful to students of religion and especially to missionaries, who 
should be grateful that the author has put his experience and 
knowledge at their disposal. 

HERBERT H. GOWEN. 


Man and God. An Essay in the Psychology and Philosophy of Religious Ex- 
perience. By Lindsay Dewar. Macmillan, 1935, pp. 244. $3.00. 
The empirical approach to Deity, and the resulting empirical 
idea of Deity, make up quite an autonomous system in religious 
thought, not easily federated with the cosmological, or with the 
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-axiological. In all three there is a critical problem of epistemol- 
ogy, but it is most critical in the first—what is the nature and 
validity of our knowledge of the data? Have we got real things 

under the microscope? 

Canon Dewar duly rates this as a most important problem, and — 
then contends that we do have direct, immediate apprehension 
or cognition of God (though not, of course, comprehension) ; and 
we have a theology based on that experience. He contends vali- 
-antly against various non-religious critics such as Freud and 
Jung, Leuba, Durkheim, who will admit neither the experience — 
nor the theology ; a number of religious critics such as St. Thomas, 
Rashdall, Tennant, and Lunn, who will not admit the experience 
but do admit the theology; and finally some eager acceptors of 
the experience who will have none of the theology, such as James, 
Wells, Julian Huxley, Middleton Murry, and S. Alexander. 
That is too long and varied a list of opponents to manage thor- 
oughly, and the author makes way with them a little too easily, 
says too readily that they “ persistently overlook” some fact or 
some distinction. 

It is a tremendous issue, whether between theists and atheists 
or between different kinds of theists. But obviously it is not the 
issue upon which theism stands or falls. (Actually, it is an issue 
between different schools of French Roman Catholic spiritualité 
—cf. Poulain and Saudreau). Between theists it is the question 
whether God is apprehended in some very peculiar experiences or 
in experience as a whole, whether more rarely and directly, or 
more continually and indirectly. Canon Dewar is all in favor of 
the peculiar experience, and although he allows for the “ ontic ” 
or universal-rational, he does not, we think, do it full justice. 

Is God to be known in all his actions, in and upon all things in 
nature, or in his self-existent substance apart from all other 
things? Or more in the one than in the other? The author does 
not quite say. Of the criteria for acceptance of anything as true, 
should one prefer the strength of the stimulus, or its conformity 
to the universe? The author does not put the question so, but on 
the whole he is concerned to vindicate the former, the strength of 
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the particular stimulus, the event, the directly perceived thing, the 
flash, the voice, the shock—though in this case not perceived by 
the senses but by intuition, immediate insight, such as we use in 
perceiving Shakespeare or Beethoven or a friend. 

Chesterton is wrongly quoted once (78). And to speak of 
“the phenomenon known as original sin” is strange: the iden- 
tification of it with concupiscence seems the only explanation for 
calling it a phenomenon. 

The book is of great worth, on account of its strenuous rea- 
soned insistence upon the reality of experiences (rather than a 
generalized experience) of God, who is a being, not everything in 
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general. And if this is its thesis, we must not expect an equal 
insistence on the antithesis. 


M. B. Stewart. 


Anglicanism: the Thought and Practice of the Church of England, Illustrated 
from the Religious Literature of the Seventeenth Century. Compiled and 
edited by Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1935, pp. Ixxvi-+ 811. $5.00. 


Anglicanism, as a differentiated religious magnitude, conscious 

_ of its own peculiar ethos and proud of it, dates only from Hooker 
and the great divines of the seventeenth century. The English 
reformers showed little theological originality. They borrowed 

freely and eclectically from the continental reformers, whether 

Lutheran or Calvinist; passed their borrowings through the 

alembic of humanism, with its sense of history and rationality 

_and its constant appeal ad fontes; and co-operated with Crown 
and Parliament in the establishment of a national Church system 

in harmony with racial character and aspirations and determined 

by the course of political events. Fundamental was the principle 

of national uniformity. The Anglican Reformation was thus 

inevitably conservative, comprehensive—such a via media as the 

great mass of Englishmen might be expected to accept, at least 

to the extent of outward conformity. To many in Elizabeth’s 
day it seemed to be a branch of Calvinism with a perverted taste 
for antique furniture. Even Whitgift combined Calvinism in 
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theology with Erastianism in practice. Never was a religious 
movement determined more by external circumstance and less 
by reflection. Yet these very circumstances gave to Anglicanism 
a certain ethos of its own, the abiding worth of which the men 
of the Reformation period could but dimly appreciate. They 
had builded better than they knew. 

It was the long conflict with Tridentine Romanism on one 
flank and Puritanism on the other that brought all this into the 
light. In that struggle, Anglicanism first became conscious of 
its genius and of its excellences as a religious system—of its 
strength and sanity, and in the long run, of its modernity, its 
fine balance between authority and freedom. Just because An- 
glicanism had created no ponderous system of theology it has 
ever been free to appropriate truth from whatever quarter, while 
preserving constantly a sense of continuity. Hooker gave 
it a philosophy; perhaps the genius of Anglicanism has never 
been better stated than in that typical product of the English 
temperament, the Ecclesiastical Polity. Upon that spacious 
foundation Andrewes and Laud and the earlier and later Caro- 
lines built solidly and substantially. 

The compilers are thus abundantly justified in giving the title, 
Anglicanism, to their anthology of the religious writers of seven- 
teenth-century England, for it is in them—and largely out of 
controversy—that the Anglican system in its fulness first comes 
to view. The “Who’s Who” of the volume sketches some 
ninety individuals; of whom the earliest is Hooker, who died in 
1600, and the latest Wake, who was born nearly two generations 
after Hooker’s death and lived until 1737. Even Baxter, who 
can hardly be accounted an Anglican, is well represented. One 
wonders why Bancroft was omitted, since he surely is one of the 
creators of Anglicanism, and he survived Hooker by a decade. 
Altogether there are 362 excerpts, ingeniously arranged by topics, 
so that a subject-index is unnecessary. Some of the extracts 
are provokingly brief, as is the way with anthologies. Many of 
the passages are not otherwise available to the modern reader. 
All in all, the compilers have redeemed their promise to “ repre- 
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| sent what was clearly the dominant teaching of the Anglican 
1 7 Church in that age.” Further, as T. S. Eliot has said of it, “ the 
appearance of this book is almost as important an event for litera- 


ture as for theology.” 
There are two introductory essays. The first is a splendid 
piece by Paul Elmer More on the “Spirit of Anglicanism,” 


which this reviewer, for one, would like to see reprinted for wide 
distribution to thoughtful seekers for a spiritual haven at once 
spacious and secure. More would briefly characterize Anglican- 
ism as a pragmatic Catholicism, unhampered by claims to in- 
fallibility. The other essay is a sketch of “ Anglicanism in the 


Seventeenth Century,” by Felix R. Arnott. 
P. V. Norwoop. 


: Christ the Victorious. By Geoffrey Allen. Macmillan, 1935, pp. 330. $1.90. 


With a genial gentle spirit and a flexible flowing style this — 
prominent member of the Group Movement produces another | 
book of essays on theological subjects. 

His first essay on “‘ Forgiveness ”’ sets forth his major premise — 
in Barthian terms—as candid a piece of Antinomianism as ever 
I saw, as witness the following statements unsupported by Scrip-— 
ture or tradition or reason: 

“Our relationship with God is entirely dependent on His for- 
giving love: it is entirely independent of all ethical effort of ours.” 
He then goes on to picture a guilty soul in court. The damning 
evidence is given. The jury hands up the verdict. The judge 
gives the sentence as follows, “ The prisoner is acquitted without 
a trace of a slur on his character.”” The prisoner doesn’t under- 
stand—but out he goes free. It seems that justice has been 
cancelled by mercy. 

This he says “saves us from all moralism, from all minor 
strain and all laboured efforts to be good. We can do nothing | 
to earn the divine favour. Our good deeds do not count. Our 
feelings do not count. Our religious experiences do not count. 
Our mystic moods do not count. Even our faith does not count. 
All we have to do is to stand before Him guilty, and hear Him 
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treat us as deal we were not guilty. All we have to do is to go 
on our way perplexed but believing, accepting, etc.’ 

It is this heresy of passive quietism without strain or effort 
which haunts this book. To be sure, its reality is denied on page 
after page. We are urged to repent, to break with idols, to strive 
for charity, to go to confession, to make our communions, but 
the suspicion is always with us that these are in the author’s eyes 
of little account since, as he loves to quote from the famous 
Article of Religion, ‘Good works done before grace are of the 
nature of sin.” 

On “ guidance” (hidden away in his essay on prayer) the 
author is remarkably sane. He is discreetly suspicious of “ in- 
tuitional voices ” and feels that “a vain belief in one’s own in- 
fallibility lies not far away ’’ from intuitional guidance. 

On temptation, particularly the clause in the Lord’s Prayer, 
he has a very interesting and stimulating passage. Dealing with 
the atonement, he remarks that “the sufferings of Christ” are 
“ wholly horrible.” 

The chapter on the Church is on the whole excellent. Though 
here again the work of the Holy Spirit removes from the com- 
municant “ any strain after perfection. All labored human effort 
is set aside and the tension of our hearts is relaxed.” 

That the book is not without a welcome note of occasional 
British humour can be illustrated with the following story quoted 
from the Times: “ A bishop came down early to breakfast. He 
found the only other person yet down was the small daughter of 
the house. By way of conversation he asked her if she knew the 
Lord’s Prayer. She folded her hands and recited it. Charmed 
at the response, he took courage for further effort and asked if 
she knew the Creed. This she also repeated. Greatly daring, 
he asked if she knew the Catechism. She replied, ‘Damn it, I’m 
only eight!’ ” 

Which leads me to conclude by saying that while I do not know 
how old Geoffrey Allen is, his works would lead me to venture 
that he is very young, and has a lot yet to learn both from theology 


and from life 


Geo. CRAIG STEWART. 
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Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri. Ed. by 
__H. Idris Bell and T. C. Skeat. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935, 


pp. x + 63; 5 plates. $2.00. 


The editors have placed all New Testament scholars in their 
debt by their prompt publication of the Fragments, which were 
purchased by the British Museum in the summer of 1934. The 
palaeographical and philological notes are much more nearly final 
than the historical, as is natural in so early a publication. But 
even if the historical views of the editors are destined to be modi- 
fied it was certainly good of them not to withhold publication 
indefinitely. 

The fragments are unquestionably the earliest specifically 
Christian manuscripts discovered in Egypt—the editors incline 
to assume a date about the middle of the second century. The 
fact that the fragments are from a codex does not argue against 
so early a date, now that Dr. F. G. Kenyon has proved that the 
codex was in use in the second century and probably owed its 
popularity to the Christian religion. Neither do the contractions, 
especially of proper names, militate against a second century date. 

It is suggested by the editors that the fragments indicate ac- 
quaintance—not with the four canonical Gospels, but with either 
(1) some lost Apocryphal Gospel or (2) the source or sources 
of The Gospel of John. 

Examination of the fragments suggests to this reviewer a 
direct dependence upon the Fourth Gospel, mediated however 
not through word-for-word copying, but through the author’s 
memory. The Egyptian provenance of the fragments is no great 
difficulty, since the provenance of the Fourth Gospel is still an 
open question. It may itself have originated in Egypt. More- 
over, the lines of communication between Ephesus, Antioch, and — 
Alexandria were certainly open enough in the second century ; one 
traveller bearing with him one copy from any one to any other > 
of these three supposed places of origin of that Gospel would 
suffice to account for its early dissemination from the center to 
which he had taken it. 

Like the fragments of The Gospel of Peter, the present Frag- 
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ments help us to realize how gospel production continued on for 
poe time after the Four Gospels were written. It may be, as 
some scholars have argued, that stray bits of genuine tradition 


Agrapha. The possibility is not to be ignored; however, taking © 
the Fragments now before us just as they stand, it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful that any authentic, if non-canonical, reminiscence 
is to be found recorded upon these four scraps of papyrus. 

The other ‘ fragments ’ contained in the present publication are 
an interesting leaf from a liturgical book, certain fragments of a 
gospel commentary (?), and a third century copy of II Chronicles 
xxiv. 17-27. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Gospel of Modernism. By R. D. Richardson. 
pp. 175. 3s. 6d. 


London: Skeffington, 1934, 


This volume has been the subject of recent discussion in Eng- 
land. The author, formerly vicar of Four Oaks, Warwickshire, 
and an examining chaplain to Dr Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, 
received preferment, and so was brought to the public attention at 
the same time that his book appeared. He was charged with 
heresy, and The Church Times came out with a heated editorial 
against him. Evidently the matter has been dropped; but the 
little incident makes the book interesting reading, entirely apart 
from any intrinsic worth it may possess. 

The specific heresies of which Mr Richardson was accused were 
denial of the Virgin Birth and the Empty Tomb, and confusion 
of Deity and Humanity in his treatment of our Lord’s person. 
There is no doubt that he does not believe in the Virgin Birth 
or the Empty Tomb, and he dismisses both probably far more 
dogmatically than the evidence warrants; but equally there is no 
doubt that he holds that our Lord is both divine and human, and 
that his disciples and also Christians today may have personal 
relations with him now that he has ascended to the Father. It 
will be recalled that Professor Taylor in The Faith of a Moralist 
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says convincingly that the two latter positions are the essentials, 
no matter what may be thought of the two former. 

Mr Richardson’s Christology is indubitably not well enough 
developed in this book; perhaps he had no space to do this. Once 
or twice he seems to blur the distinction, which elsewhere he recog- 
nizes clearly, between God and perfect human nature. But by 
and large, one feels that if he worked out his Christology in 
detail, it would be along quite sane and indeed in the broad sense 
orthodox lines. ‘‘ In the human nature of Jesus then we have the 
highest and purest unveiling of Deity known and conceivable: it 
was achieved through a perfect union of wills” (p. 139). “ 
divine image in which God created man is seen in him alone in its - 
full glory” (p. 140). ‘“‘ God’s ‘ Logos’ or ‘ Word’ or eternal 
expression of himself, the Fountain of Life and the Light of 
every man,” he says in a discussion of the Fourth Gospel’s teach- 
ing, “dwelt among us in its fullness in the man Jesus. He is 
‘the unique Son’ of the Father, ‘ full of grace and truth.’ This. 
doctrine of the ‘Incarnation’ offers a solution of the problem 
with which modern evolutionary thought has much in harmony ” 
(p. 144). There seems nothing particularly heretical here, 
despite the voluntaristic note sounded in the first quotation. 

The present reviewer finds that the Old and New Testament. 
criticism of Mr Richardson is unduly conservative, although Dr 
Barnes in his preface seems to think it daring. In the Old Testa- 
ment section, the pre-exilic prophets are credited with envisaging 
almost from the start a messianic kingdom and teaching a high 
monotheism—a position which can hardly be maintained in the 
light of the best recent study. In the New Testament division, 
there is a good summary of criticism, and the main lines of Form- | 


geschichte are followed out, but their results might have been 
carried much further. 


One of the few real criticisms which we wish to make of the 
book as a whole concerns its apparent emphasis upon ideas, ideals, 
teaching and prophetic utterance, rather than upon impact on life 


and release of divine power effected in revelation. Both sides 

are important, but the latter comes first and gives rise to the 
J 
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former. This Mr Richardson recognizes time and again, espe- 
cially in the final discussion of the person of Christ; often, how- | 
ever, he loses sight for the moment of the great truth that it was — 
because our Lord brought new life to men that his teaching has 
significance, and treats the teaching as itself the important point. 

In the course of a statement on the place of sacraments, Mr 

Richardson writes strongly against extra-liturgical eucharistic — 
devotions, suggesting the use of a crucifix or picture rather than — 
the reserved sacrament as the focus for private devotion. Despite : 

the comments of some, we do not feel that this necessarily brands 
him as a heretic, any more than defense of such devotions neces- 
sarily involves either superstitious obscurantism or genuine ortho- 
-doxy. 

The concluding chapter is a beautiful sketch of the spiritual 
life of a Christian, and throughout it we find evidence of deep 
piety and true theocentrism. Here and elsewhere, the reviewer 
thinks that he finds traces of the God-centered objectivity of — 
Friedrich von Hiigel. The book is quite obviously the work of a 
parish priest, gifted with an extraordinary ability in putting pro- 
found truths simply and vigorously. It is too bad that the author 
has suffered from the attacks of those who should have recognized 
in him one who loves the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 
NORMAN PITTENGER. 
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A Short Introduction to the Old Testament, A Graded Course for Middle 
_ Forms. By Irene Allen. Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. 199. $.85. 


_ This being a work for young students of eleven to fifteen years, it was 
presented to a young friend of the reviewer to be passed upon. The reaction 
was as follows, “It’s awful interesting and there are no big words.” This 
was a complete confirmation of the reviewer’s own feeling as far as the first 
part was concerned and a little surprising as to the second, for the work is not 
written in baby English in any sense of the word. On the contrary the 
vocabulary, syntax and sentence structure are such that it is absorbing to the 
much older reader. 

This work of Miss Allen’s is much more than a mere collection of “ mtosien 
from the Bible.” It is a very careful critical analysis squaring with the best — 
accepted modern scholarship, and written with a sense of social pressures and 
environment all too often lacking in books designed to reach a much more 
ambitious audience. 
Such difficult questions as the derivation of the name “ Jehovah,” = 


of the proper “ Yahweh” are explained and answered and still in such a way 
as to be “awful interesting.” In only a few cases has the need for simplicity 
compromised a little with the findings of modern criticism. Thus, the Exodus 
and entrance into Canaan are discussed as if it were a movement of one single 
group, though it is put into the time of Egypt’s eighteenth dynasty, to square — 
with the Amarna letters, and separate entrances are accounted for by a 
splitting up of the group. 

Excellent photographs, far better than those found in much more extensive 
works, help the small reader to visualize the “land of milk and honey,” and 
add to the effect of reality created by the text. Ak A 


Die Religion der Agypter, Ihr Werden and Vergehen in Vier Jahrtausenden. 
By Adolf Erman. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter De Gruyter and Co., 1934, 
pp. xvi + 465. M. 7.50. 


The social point of view, tardily but momentously pushing its way into all — 
fields of religion, here undertakes to unravel the complexities of Egyptian — 
religion. To this reader, at any rate, such an approach is the only one re-_ 
motely capable of bringing sense out of confusion and the author has used his 
materials with consummate skill. 

Before the eyes of the reader the queer forms of nightmare gods become 
natural and significant, a product of the startlingly different environment of 
the dwellers of the Nile. The life of the gods, the Egyptian patterns after 
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the only life he knows. Thus, the sun in its travels across the heavens uses 

the same vehicle as that used by the Nile dweller, a boat. Then, since he uses 

a boat, the sun must travel on water, and the heavens become a great sea. 

The human boatman is beset by strange and fierce animals, snakes and 

crocodiles. So also must be the sun, and demons are considered in terms of 

the enemies of the earth dweller. 

The enormous confusion of concepts of the gods becomes simple when the 
author reduces them to their geographical environment. What is a familiar 

concept in one region becomes unnatural in another. While the sun is a 

boatman to the river dwellers, he becomes a ram to the herdsmen, and as the > 

two areas are merged into one becomes a ram-headed boatman. 

As it is with the gods, so is it with the after-life, with fertility, with be- 
ginnings, and all the questions the “einfache Mensch” seeks to answer. The 
solution he finds in his own environment and understanding. He does not call 
upon his reason, as the author points out, but upon his imagination and finds 

4 his solutions in the factors of his own environment and social organization. 

Thus, Die Religion der Agypter, fascinating as it is as a work in itself, is" 

equally valuable as a textbook in method for a social study of the beginnings — 
of all religions. When a complicated, intricate, involved series of religious 

concepts such as this of the Egyptians may be reduced to their least common 

denominator, the environment of the worshipper, the far more simple ideas of © 
other peoples should fall into place with ease. As a demonstration of such 
_ Process Erman’s book offers itself to all students of the Psychology of 
Religion. 

In format the book is excellent. The binding is most attractive and the — 
illustrations are profuse and adequate to the text. Only in the footnotes is — 
the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, deficient. They are arranged according to 
the unfortunate practice which puts them at the back of the book and make 
-4se of the cryptic symbols which present so much annoyance to the English 
reader of German works. A. D. A. JR. 


Handbuch zum Alten Testament. Erste Reihe. Biblisches Reallexikon; Bogen 
6-10. By Kurt Galling. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1934, 
pp. 161-319. M. 3.30. 


This is the second part of the biblical encyclopedia reviewed in the April 
issue, and carries on the material from “ Feldzeichen” to “ Keramik.” Like 
the previous section, the second part is well illustrated, comprehensive, and as 
nearly up to date as the necessary delay involved in publication allows it to be. 
“Incidentally, the German is not too difficult to permit of free use by anyone with 
a small smattering of the language and a lexicon. A. D. A. JR. 


What Did Jesus Think? By Stanley Brown-Serman and Harold Adye 
Prichard. New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. 287. $2.50. 


The authors call this ‘an essay towards an understanding of the mind of 
Jesus.’ It is an attempt, based on a careful and critical study of the Gospels, 
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to find his meaning for ‘The Kingdom of God,’ ‘ The Son of Man,’ and ‘ The 
Cross.’ A. 


The Growth and Structure of the Gospels. By B. K. Rattey. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. 113. $.85. 


A digest of recent English study of the Gospels; German and American 
books are not noticed. This simplifies the problems. A. H. F, 


The Gospel according to S. Luke. Ed. by H. K. Luce. (Cambridge Greek 
Testament.) Cambridge Univ. Press. (N. Y.: Macmillan), 1933, pp. 
xxxii + 384. $2.75. 


One envies teachers who can use such a text as this, ‘ written chiefly for the 
Sixth Form boy’: or rather, one envies teachers of boys who can use such a 
text. It is a commentary that many divinity students would find useful—and — 
worthy of their best efforts. The author disclaims the title of ‘a professional — 
theologian’; but he is deeply read in his subject, has a fine sense of literary 
values—as wall as a professional teacher’s concern for accuracy—and is 
earnestly concerned for the religious development of his students. 

There is an excellent brief Introduction giving the essentials of the three 
modern stages in critical study of the Gospels : Textual, Source, and Form 
Criticism. Though fully informed about the ‘last-named, the author does not 
go the full length of. adopting its methods, but prefers the position of Dr. 
Easton, viz. that Forin Criticism is a tool of historical criticism, of limited 
utility, but none the less a useful tool. He also expounds Canon Streeter’s 
view of the origin and development of the Lucan Gospel, as set forth in The 
Four Gospels, and elaborated by Professor Vincent Taylor (chiefly in his 
Behind the Third Gospel). He goes somewhat further in the direction of 
accepting the Proto-Luke hypothesis than in that of adopting Form Criticism; 
but here again he does not go the full way. Perhaps one of the most charming 
features of his commentary is the variety of views it sets forth, in brief 
compass and by way of quotations from standard works. The student will be 
refreshed by the stimulus of variety, and the absence of dogmatism—as if all 
questions had been settled by the author, and he had only to learn the answers. 
It is a book to make the student think for himself, and to set him on his way 
in search of the right solutions. This volume, and that of B. T. D. Smith on 
St. Matthew in the same series, are excellent examples of what the new editions — 
of the Cambridge Greek Testament may be expected to provide students and 
teachers as the years go by. 


The Translators to the Reader. Ed. by Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of 
Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 49. 50¢. 


The preface to the King James version of the Bible, published in 1611, has 
been more or less inaccessible—at least to American scholars. It is a fascinat- 
ing document of literary history, and Dr. Goodspeed has given us an excellent 
handy edition prefaced by the substance of his article in vol. 1 of Religion in 
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Life and supplemented by a facsimile reproduction of the precious old pages. 
The booklet comes out very appropriately this year, in view of the celebration 
of the four-hundredth anniversary of the English Bible (Myles Coverdale’s 
version, 1535). Dr. Goodspeed is quite right in pointing out that many popular 
_ misapprehensions of the purpose and claims of the King James Version would 
be cleared up were the Preface printed in each copy. 


Philosophy of Religion; Ethics 


Preface To Religion. By Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harper, 1935, 
pp. xii + 198. $2.00. 


In his usual trenchant and clear fashion Canon Bell has written a book 
i which as he himself says is intended for the average person who has made no 
particular attempt to study religion as a basic racial experience. He has accom- 
plished his task skillfully. His incisive reviews of the origin of religion in gen-— 
eral, of the Hebrew religion and of the emergence of Christianity are excellent 
summaries. Many would differ from him in his interpretation of certain epochs 
of the Church’s history—notably the Middle Ages. Again in his analysis of 
modern conditions one would like to put in an objection now and then. But 
this is only to say that the book is intended to make people think about the 
‘most important things in life. In that intent it is successful. F. A. M. E. 


Toward Belief. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. 
ix +157. $1.75. 


This little book is a college professor’s intellectual and spiritual Odyssey 
from scepticism to Anglo-Catholicism. The arguments for religion in general, 
for theism, for Christianity, and, finally, for that form of Christianity which 
the author finds and practices as a communicant of the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin in New York City, are presented in clear-cut, simple, forceful 
and modern language. The questions about which thinking young people still 
think; the existence and nature of God, the freedom of the will, immortality, 

} the Church, are faced squarely and honestly but always from the standpoint of 
firm Christian convictions. The book should be very useful apologetic on the 
college campus for which, apparently, it was primarily designed. F. R. M. 


The Living Universe. By Francis Younghusband. New York: Dutton, 1933, 


pp. x + 252. $3.00. 


This book is an attempt to refute the dismal proclamation of scientific in- 
vestigation that the ultimate end of the physical universe and of life within it 
is death, defeat and blank annihilation. To the author the central fact about 
the universe is that it is something alive, vibrant, developing, purposeful and 
friendly. Its life is evidenced in its motion, its expansion, its evolutionary 
character—but most of all in the emergence of the life-giving Spirit. That 
Spirit is of such nature that it can never be defeated by death or extinction in 
the physical universe. All of this sounds something like a Christian’s answer 
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mystical, semi-oriental solution which provides no satisfying answer to the 


to the problem of the nature of the Universe. It is not. Rather it is 4 
questions of existence! It is not an important book in any way. J. H. 


A Philosophy of Form. By E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1935, 
pp. xxix + 424. $3.75. 


It is generally reassuring to read a soundly reasoned, confident work of the 
scholastic philosophia perennis; it is always refreshing to read one that takes 
liberties with its Thomism. Mr Watkin, an English Roman Catholic layman, 
who sets great store by Von Hiigel and Christopher Dawson, also knows his 
general philosophy and literature, both English and Continental, and believes — 
that even philosophers who have deviated widely from scholasticism “may 
and must be utilized” by scholastics, and “ fitted into their place in the tradi- 
tional edifice to enrich and strengthen the building for which the systems to 
which they belong were intended to be a substitute. Truth welcomes all truths, 
refuses none.” Even St Thomas and Aristotle are not immune from criticism, 
Clearly enough, this scholasticism is distinctly neo-scholastic. 

The book is a very inclusive essay at unification of experience under the 
leading principle of “form” (Aristotelian-Thomist), put quite broadly as the 
nature, character, “thusness” of an object—not merely the shape, of course. 
Matter and form, potentiality and actuality, make up an object; but the — 
presence of matter, mere potentiality of indefinite extent, makes the being of 
creatures a “half-being,” a “half-world of partial reality,” a “ half-truth.” 
Knowing things, so far as they are intelligible, means knowing their form. 

And the way in which we know forms is “contemplation.” “The enjoyment 
of an object consists either in vital union with it [as a concrete thing] or con- 
templation of its form [as distinct from its concrete material embodiment].” 

That is the key to the whole book (though perhaps one would ask for a key 
to the key). It is on “form,” known not merely by sensation or logical 
reasoning or vital union, but by “contemplation,” which is a good deal like | ( 
intuition, insight, whole-souled awareness (reminding us of phenomenology), 
which is more fundamental, if less clean-cut, than sensation and logical reason- 
ing. It gets deeper, and it gets higher, far above what can be sensed or 
logically demonstrated. Form and contemplation thus are both used very 
broadly, and it is no wonder that everything in experience can be viewed from | 
this standpoint: action, freedom, sociology, ethics, science, metaphysics, beauty, { 
and religion. On all these matters, there is a firm, deliberate, and termed 
presentation of the essentials at issue. The chapters on axiology and aesthetics ' 
are especially rewarding, but the whole book justifies leisurely and careful 
study. M. B. S. 


Political Ethics. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. New York: Crowell, 1935, 
‘Pp. xviii + 288. $2.00. 


In his introduction the author says that, as a division of ethics, political 


relations have been almost completely ignored. He seeks to supply in this 
book suitable and sufficient material which can be used as.a basis for class- 
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room discussion. He had provided an excellent outline by first establishing 
certain criteria by which the state is to be judged and then in the light of these 
criteria examining the various forms which the state has assumed in our day. 
‘In this examination conclusive proof is given of the superiority of the ideas 
‘of representative democracy to those of communism and fascism. In the dis- 
‘cussion which follows regarding the relations between states and between 
j people he comes to the conclusion that there is a distinction between the state 
and individual when it comes to the application of ethical principles. His — 
reasoning here is not as clear as one would like to see it. He pleads for a 
growing sense of unity among the peoples and a reconstituted League of 
Nations. The usefulness of the book for class-room use is greatly enhanced 
by reading lists at the end of each chapter and by a series of “Cases for dis- 
cussion” at the end. Whether one agrees with all of Professor Robinson’s 
positions or not, it must be acknowledged that he has provided teachers of 
= with a helpful text in this field. F. A. M. E. 


Church History 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. I. The Nineteenth Century. By 
Maisie Ward. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. xii + 428. $3.75. 


Maisie Ward doubtless inherited from her brilliant father a gift for 
biographical writing. Certainly she has appropriated much of the fine tech- 
nique employed by the biographer of Wiseman, Newman, and William George 
Ward. Using Wilfrid’s own Reminiscences and correspondence as a core, 
she has produced a book at once pleasant and instructive. For Wilfrid Ward 
lived in the midst of the ardent confidence of the Roman Catholic revival and 
at the same time in close contact with the intellectual life of the Victorian era. 
His friendships were by no means confined to the ecclesiastically ‘ correct,’ but 
went out to embrace a multitude of distinguished contemporaries in the field of 
philosophy and religion. It is the breadth and variety of these contacts—on 
one wing Newman and Manning, Vaughan and von Hiigel; on the other 
Balfour and Sidgwick, Huxley and Tennyson (to name but a few)— that 
gives the book its greatest value. The reader is brought close to great issues 
and hard-fought combats, intellectual and religious, in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century; and more than that, he sees the Roman Church emerging 
from the “state-of siege” which had lasted since the Reformation and 
grappling on terms of equality with the pressing problems of this present. 
To this “transition” Ward’s vigorous apologetic contributed not a little. 

Vv. 


The Final Failure of Christianity. By Lawrence W. Neff. Atlanta: Banner 
Press, pp. 76. $1.00. 


This book disappoints its attractive title. Its theme is St Paul as the chief 
misleader of the religion of Jesus. Its warning against an uncritical ac- 
ceptance of everything that the great Jew taught is marred by such crude non- 
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sense as ‘When the eating of Jesus made whole groups of his brethren to 

stumble, he calmly passed his dish for another helping,’ and ‘ The Church was 
_ launched by Brother Paul as a medium of magic salvation apart from 
character.’ A. H. F, 


Virgil, Father of the West. By Theodor Haecker; tr. by A. W. Wheen, 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. 120. $1.00. 


This book will turn many back to the haunting loveliness of Virgil's lines 
= will warn those who use ‘ paganism’ as a term of abuse that Virgil was 
a ‘ pagan.’ A. H. F. 


Orphism. By J. R. Watmough. New York: Macmillan, 1934, pp. 80. $1.15. 


_ This essay won the Cromer Greek Prize of 1934. Its argument is that the 
Orphic tradition is as genuine a part of Greek Religion as the Olympian and, 
as a reform movement, is a parallel to Protestantism. A. H. F. 


Homiletics; Pastoral Theology 


Seven Oracles from the Cross. By William Norman Guthrie. Longmans, 
« Green, 1935, pp. xix + 133. $1.50. 


Commended by clergy of such diverse ecclesiastical schools of thought as 
cs Bowie, Dr Reiland, Dr Gavin, and the Rev. Malcolm Douglas, each of 


whom writes a foreword, this little book presents an entirely new treatment 
of the Seven Words from the Cross. They are dithyrambic meditations, or 
rhapsodies, produced by a clergyman famous for his imaginative gifts and 
dramatic powers. If the hard worked Parish Priest is looking for a fresh 
treatment of the Seven Last Words, let him not turn to this book. He will be 
‘speedily lost in the maze of ballads and lyrics and preludes and interludes, and 
completely mystified by the meditations themselves. 

But if there be those coveting a fresh experience of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding Calvary, who react sensitively to devout artistry, and the winged 
word, let them ponder this book during the weeks preceding Lent. It is 
an amazing dramatization of a soul facing the cross. The theologian doubtless 
will pounce upon what he considers heresy, and the literalist will demand to 
know the authorities for many of the dialogues in the passion, and the pedant 
will be beside himself because the text of the Gospels is not scrupulously fol- 
lowed. But the mystic will understand, and will be greatly refreshed and 
blest. 


Via the Gospel. By Thorgum Kouchagian; tr. by H. V. Mouradian. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1934, pp. x + 96. $1.00. 


These meditations on the Gospels of the Armenian Liturgy have more salt 
in them and less sugar than is usual with similar ‘devotional’ books. 
A. H. F. 
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Some Studies In The Old Testament. By H. F. B. MacKay. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935, pp. 205. $2.00. 


This is a series of character sketches used as sermons, very interestingly and 
helpfully written. American preachers, who do not do this sort of thing very 
much, will find some helpful suggestions as to topics and treatment. Nothing 
is really more interesting to human beings than other human beings. That 
is why biographical sermons, as good as these, “go home” when exhortation 
fails. F. A. M. E. 


The Reverend John Doe, D.D. By Edwin McNeal Poteat, Jr. Harper, 1935, 
pp. 127. $1.25. 


This little book, a study of the place of the minister in the modern world, 
is written by the Pastor of the Pullen Memorial Baptist Church in Raleigh, 
N. C., a widely popular speaker before college groups, who has also some 
reputation as a poet. The substance of the book was delivered as a series of 
lectures before the Duke University Summer School for Methodist Ministers 
at Durham, N. C., and later at the Diamond Jubilee celebration of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ky. 

In the main it covers the usual reflections upon the minister and his work, but 
there is one chapter in the book which is quite unusual in its treatment. The 
author joined the ranks of the questionnaire fiends and wrote to a great 
number of laymen including newspaper editors of city, town and country 
papers, High School teachers, historians, psychologists, lawyers, manufacturers, 
sociologists, garage and service station operators, railroad men, dentists, doc- 
tors, city officials and politicians, asking them frankly their opinion about the 
clergymen they knew, and apparently most of them filled out the questionnaire. 
He received about 62 per cent of returns. 

Are clergymen sincere in manner and in word? 

Are they tolerant, open-minded, well informed, diligent in intellectual pur- 
suits, and in social obligations, public-spirited, modest, agreeable in company, 
sticklers for the social status quo, deferential to the source of financial sup- 
port? etc. 

Of course, as the author says, it is possible for fifty million Frenchmen to 
be wrong, yet out of these answers he is able to draw up a portrait of the 
Reverend John Doe who turns out to be sincerely intolerant, courageous but 
unprogressive, public spirited but ill-informed and behind the times, and an 
everlasting stickler for the social, economic, and ecclesiastical status quo, besides 
being most deferential to the sources of financial and ecclesiastical support. 

This chapter is particularly interesting, but the whole book is radiant—and it 
is a very small book, only 127 pages—with a straight-away, glowing, at- 
tractive style. My one adverse criticism would be that he overdoes the use 
of the phrase John Doe, and rather tires one out with this fictitious ecclesiasti- 
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Decisive Days in Social and Religious Progress. By Adna Wright Leonard, 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1935, pp. xii + 143. $1.50. 


This book contains five lectures delivered by Bishop Leonard at Chautauqua, 
New York, in the summer of 1934, on War, on the Liquor Question, on Edu- 
cation, on Missions, and on Evangelism. The presentation is clear and forceful 

nd the lectures are documented with statistics and concrete examples which 
show that Bishop Leonard knows whereof he speaks. eet 


The Communion Service as it Might Be: Together with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Hugh Cecil. Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. xi + 66. 8s5¢. 


A rearrangement of the Communion Service in the English Revised Prayer 
Book of 1927-28, with a number of rubrical amendments, to bring it into the 
form which Lord Hugh would prefer. Whatever one may think of the spe- 
cific changes here made—and some of them, such as the restoration of the 
ceremonial of the fraction, are excellent—this reconstruction deserves the 
serious consideration of all who are convinced that our eucharistic Liturgy, 
fine as it is now, is still capable of improvement. The Introduction discusses 
the eucharistic doctrine of the Church of England as fully as a dozen pages 
will permit. P. V. N. 


Tone Production in the Human Voice. »By Walter S. Vale. Morehouse, 1935. 
$1.00. 


The author has undertaken to analyze and to tabulate the necessary elements 
underlying tone production for the singing and speaking voice. Sound, which 
is naturally produced by emitting a certain amount of breath through the 
vocal cords, can be materially improved and artfully handled when the per- 
former learns thoroughly the mental and physical processes governing sound 
and its effect. Knowledge of “what” should be done is not sufficient. Each 
individual should be able to know “how” to attain good results with the least 
expenditure of energy. 

Beauty of tone in speech and song depends largely upon the “ purity of 
vowels and clarity of consonants,” “considerable modulation” in the voice, 
“softness and fullness” as well as “strength and gentleness” in the true 
expression of all subject matter. Real mastery in tone production is gained 
when “technique becomes habit.” This is acquired by means of correct and 
repeated practice, together with special attention to mental discipline and 
proper physical control. 

Among several other factors that govern the quality and beauty of tone are 
resonance and expression, which require serious consideration and detailed 
study by the individual user. They bring true feeling and life to any inner 
feelings of the heart and mind. Musical thought and expression enhances the 
whole life and its varied experiences so that the individual is imbued with 
deeper understanding of beauty and meaning. E. B, N. 
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By the Rev. 


| ‘William W. Manross 


Fellow and Tutor of General Theological Seminary, 
New York City 


A detailed, authoritative history of the American Episcopal 
Church from the earliest days down to and including the General 
Convention of 1934. 


The author makes available information which he has 
gleaned from manuscripts hitherto inaccessible or undiscovered. 
He has made use of valuable primary sources from manuscripts 
in the General Theological Seminary library, the state historical 


libraries of New York and Wisconsin, as well as private libraries. 


This book will be invaluable for adult study groups, as a 
reference book for teachers, and for the clergy. It provides reli- 
able material for talks on general aspects of American Church his- 
tory or on special points such as mission work, Church government, 
or the growth of the Church in various parts of the United States. 
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